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OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 
by HECTOR POWE 


More and more Officers speak highly of the 
service and skilful attention which they receive 


HARRODS FAMOUS 
at the hands of Hector Powe. 


a 7 UNIFORMS CAN BE SUPPLIED TO 
MEASURE WITHIN THREE DAYS, OR 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 
Uniforms, Greatcoats and full equipment supplied. 
Our representatives cover the country and will 


gladly visit customers by appointment. Prices are 
essentially reasonable. Please write for lists. 


SPRING UNDERWEAR | oes... HECTOR POWE 


W.RNS. Officers NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. AND CIVIL TAILORS, 
Uniforms, Greatcoats, 





Spring means a change in the weight i et Ne eee 
uy : ‘ , Regent 4060 for London Branches. 

of your underwear. Fickle weather And at LONDON ROAD, CAMBERLEY. 
still calls for wool- Pe Spring Tector ’ Also at: Glasgow, Dundee, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Manchester, Birmingham, Coventry 


Bournemouth, Belfast, Folkestone, Brighton Plymouth, Bristol. Cardiff, etc 


is the perfect answer. It’s pre-war 
quality at very littleincrease in price! 


THE VESTS. You may have 
vests with button fronts, half or 
long sleeves, V-neck pullover style 
with short sleeves or sleeveless 
athletic style. Scotch Knit Wool, 
natural shade. 








Sizes 34 to 52 chest. 


THE TRUNKS, With button 
front or self-supporting waist- 
band incorporating ‘lastex ’ yarn. 
Also in Pants, both styles. Scotch 
Knit Wool, natural shade. 
Sizes 32 to 52 waist. (MW.1) 
EACH GARMENT 10/9 
One-piece suits 21/6 each 


Super ‘ Tector’ as above in natural 





or silver-grey 


EACH GARMENT 15/- 


‘TECTOR’ SOCKS 


Also in pure botany wool, the 6/3 rib gives perfect fit 
and ensures long service. In mixtures of greys, browns, T I th Cc | el 
blues or fawns. Also in plain black, navy, white or khaki e e oron 


Sizes 10 to 12 ins. (MW.3) PAIR 4/-. 6 pairs 23/. 
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THE ARDUOUS TRAINING THAT HAS ENSURED THE WONDERFUL STEAMING CAPACITY 
IN THIS WAR: SUB-LIEUTENANTS INVESTIGATING PURNACE TEMPERATURES AT THE R.N. ENGINEERING 


In his heartening speech introducing the Navy Estimates in February, Mr. Churchill 
paid a glowing tribute to the astonishing achievements of the engineering branch Ajax" 
of the Royal Navy. Even ships with old engines, he said, had, under modern care 
steamed for ninety days or more, out of the one hundred and nineteen days between 
the outbreak f war and the New Year The 


OF BRITISH WARSHIPS 
COLLEGE. 
staff in the victory of the Plate was emphasised by the commanders of both the 


and Achilles."" Above-—-and on succeeding pages—we illustrate enes 
to-day at the Royal Naval Engineering College at Keyham, Devonport where 
middies uni naval ficers all ated t the naval er 

part played by the engine-room r-year course before being posted to ships 
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"=. TWO YOUNG OFFICERS AT THE ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE AT KEYHAM, . 
DEVONPORT, RECEIVING INSTRUCTION FROM THEIR TUTOR, WHO WEARS A i 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER’S STRIPES. ; 














SYMBOLIC OF THE ALLIED FRONT AGAINST AGGRESSION: MIDSHIPMEN FROM 
INDIA, BRITAIN AND POLAND EXAMINING PLANS TOGETHER AT THE COLLEGE. . 
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STUDYING METALS UNDER MICROSCOPES UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
A COMMANDER’ R.N.: FUTURE OFFICERS OF A’ BRANCH HIGHLY PRAISED 
BY MR, CHURCHILL, 
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‘WE MUST REMEMBER IN THESE MODERN TIMES THE MEN AROUND THE 
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THE MAN WHO “ DOES NOT SEEK THE EXCITEMENTS OF ACTION " NOR 


44 . . ” T ' . 
ASK HOW THINGS ARE GOING A SUB-LIEUTENANT EXAMINING A , MIDSHIPMEN ENGAGED IN FINDING THE BRAKE HORSE-POWER OF AN ELECTRIC MOTOR 
MASSIVE INSTRUMENT. AT THE ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE AT KEYHAM, 








Speaking in the debate on the Navy Estimates on February 27, Mr. Churchill 
went out of his way to laud the excellence of the engineering branch of the 
Navy. He said the steaming capacity and trustworthiness of British warships 
was marvellous to him, “ because the last time | was here one always expected 


a regular stream of lame ducks from the fleets to the dockyards, with what was 


called * condenseritis,, or heated bearings. But now,"’ he went on, 

steam on for ever. Even ships with old engines, under modern care 
90 days or more, out of 119 days between the outbreak of war 
Year. This reflects the very greatest credit on 


‘they seem to 
have steamed 
and the New 


the engineering branch of the 
Royal Navy, and | wish to pay my tribute to them here in the House of Commons. 


[Comtinued opposite 
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MARVELLOUS STEAMING POWERS: THE R.N. ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
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MASTERING THE SECRETS OF THE CREATION OF A FAMOUS GERMAN 


INVENTOR WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE IN DESPAIR OF RECOGNITION : 
SUB-LIEUTENANTS BEING INSTRUCTED IN THE RUNNING OF DIESEL GENERATORS, IN THE TEST SHOP OF THE ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 
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ANOTHER SCENE AT THE ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE AT DEVONPORT, SHOWING A CLASS OF SUB-LIEUTENANTS TAKING NOTES DURING A LECTURE 
IN A ROOM CONTAINING NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS AND DIAGRAMS, AND WITH A SHIP’S CLOCK ON THE WALL 


Continued 

and ask the House to join me in it, so that these many thousands of faith 
ful, skilful, untiring engineers may learn that 
what they have done and are doing, 


must undergo an arduous training course, 
we here in London understand Naval 
and that we admire their work and thank 
them for it."’ Engineering officers in the Royal 
But before they can 


extending to four years, at the Royal 
Engineering ege. The pictures reproduced on 


these pages show some 
aspects of the work ne at this ¢ 


lollege, and of the tests cadets are 
engineers The engine-room staff of 


required to 
Navy are selected from cadets 


pass before becoming naval 
regard themselves as full naval engineering 


a Warship require 
officers, they much scientific 


knowledge blended with great resourcefulness Photographs by Keystone 
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S a result of a few days of enforced idleness in 
bed, I have just been reading George Moore's 
‘Confessions of a Young Man.’’ And I have been 
forced to the reluctant conclusion that there is nothing 
the gods are more prone and likely to grant than 
the more impossible and romantic longings of im- 
practicable men of genius. It is little more than 
fifty years since Moore, in the hey-day of Victorian 
completion and security, wrote so poignantly of his 
nostalgia for a world which had other gods but those 
of commonplace, vulgar reason and justice and cloy- 
ing pity—‘‘ that most vile of all vile virtues.’’ Against 
these prosaic ideals of progress, his fastidious, romantic 
mind sets up a very different ideal, culled out of the 
vanished past. ‘‘ Injustice we worship ; all that lifts 
us out of the miseries of life is the sublime fruit of 
injustice. Every immortal deed was an act of fearful 
injustice; the world of grandeur, of triumph, of 
courage, of lofty aspiration, was built up on injustice. 
Hail, to the thrice glorious virtue injustice! What 
care I that some 
millions of 
wretched _Israel- 
ites died under 
Pharaoh's lash or 
Egypt's sun? It 
was well that 
they died that 
I might have 
the pyramids to 
look on, “or to 
fill a musing hour 
with wonderment. 
Is there one 
amongst us who 
would exchange 
them for the lives 
of the ignomini- 
ous. slaves that 
died? .. . The 
knowledge that a 
wrong was done— 
that millions of 
Israelites died in 
torments . . . is 
an added pleasure 
which I could 
not afford to 
spare. Oh, for 
the silence of 
marble courts, for 
the shadow of 
great pillars, for 
gold, for reticu- 
lated canopies of 
lilies ; to see the 
great gladiators 
pass, to hear 
them cry the 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


machine-gun bullets whipping up the water around 
the tossing lightship and the open boat. But it only 
required a human lifetime to bridge the gulf. One 
wonders, a little apprehensively, what young literary 
men of genius are writing now. 


For the horrid truth is that Hitler is the incarnation 
of the romantic hero whom George Moore, in the drab, 
secure London of Victorian respectability, wished for, 
or thought he wished for, to regenerate the decadent 
Christian world. He wanted a pagan conqueror, 
and if Hitler is not a pagan, who is? Like other 
romantic young men of genius of his time, Moore 
professed to be tired of “ the pale Galilean” and all 
his ways. In an elegant way he anticipated “ Mein 
Kampf.” “ Pity, that most vile of all vile virtues, 
has never been known to me. The great pagan world 
I love knew it not. Now the world proposes to inter- 
rupt the terrible, austere laws of nature which ordain 
that the weak shall be trampled upon, shall be ground 
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famous ‘ Ave, 
Cesar !', to ‘ hold THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA: MAJOR-GENERAL THE EARL 
the thumbs down, PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE. IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT SHE WILL ACCOMPANY 


to see the blood 
flow, to fill the lan- 


LATE LORD TWEEDSMUIR,. 


It may be recalled that in May 1914 King George V. approved the appointment of the Earl of Athlone (then Prince Alexander of Teck) to be Governor- 


Of course, George Moore never expected to be taken 
seriously. No literary genius, whatever he may say, 
ever does: his contemporaries make the unreality of 
such an expectation all too clear to him by their 
arrogant disdain and indifference. Yet the irrespon- 
sible intellectual extravagances of one age have a 
curious way of becoming the inspiration of the ardent 
spirits of a second, and the accepted platitudes of a 
third. And in the process, the gross world being what 
it is, practical interpolations and glosses are added 
to them that would make their original authors 
turn in their graves. I dare say that even Karl 
Marx would have suffered a shock if, in his 
dreams after lunch in the British Museum, he could 
have seen Stalin. 


I am not suggesting that George Moore was the 
prophet of Nazi practice or that he would have been 
anything but horrified by the actual turn that the 
conception of triumphant force and paganism has 
taken in the 
modern world. 
Like one of the 
stage characters 
of another great 
Irish writer, he 
would have dis- 
covered that there 
is ‘“‘a great gap 
between a gallous 
story and a dirty 
deed.”” It is a 
distinction that 
men of powerful 
imagination and 
esthetic suscepti- 
bility are always 
having to learn, 
and the discovery 
is inevitably a 
painful one. 


It is a dis- 
tinction which 
SRLS €in6 
England makes 
unconsciously. 
That is why, for 
all the disadvan- 
tages that the 
attribute implies, 
there is so much 
to be said for 
being Philistine. 
Matthew Arnold, 
in tilting against 
something which 
he, a_ sensitive 
and imaginative 
man, felt keenly, 


OF ATHLONE, K.G., AND HIS WIFE, none the _itiess 
LORD ATHLONE, WHO SUCCEEDS THE 


put his finger on 
a principal source 


guid hours with General of Canada, in succession to the Duke of Connaught. When war broke out, the Duke of Connaught consented to an extension of his term of office pi gg 

the agonies of till 1916, by which time Lord Athlone was on active service, and the King excused him from taking up the Office. In 1923 he was appointed Governor- the balanced 
P General of the Union of South Africa, where he was so successful that his term of office was extended and he remained seven years. Lord Athlone is a 

poisoned — slaves! brother of Queen Mary. He saw service in the South African War, and he served throughout the 1914-18 war, being twice mentioned in despatches, and workaday good- 

Oh, for eo awarded the C.M.G. In 1904 he married Princess Alice, daughter of the late Duke of Albany, the fourth son of Queen Victoria. They had two children, ness in’ which 

for crime!" 


And as I read, my mind reverted to a July 
evening last summer when, from the highest tier of 
the great Olympic stadium at Berlin, I looked down 
on the grandiose works of a newer Pharaoh and 
glimpsed in solitude the unlooked-for answer to George 
Moore's prayer. It had been granted. ‘‘ In old days, 
when a people became too highly civilised, the bar- 
barians came down from the north and regenerated 
that nation with darkness, but now there are no more 
barbarians."’ The words were written three years 
before Hitler's birth and seven years after Stalin's 
It is a long cry from a great artist in a Strand lodging- 
house in the roaring ‘eighties to the rubber truncheons 
in the concentration camp, the rumble of tanks across 
the Polish frontier and the pitiless pit-pat of the 


Lady May Cambridge and Viscount Trematon, who died of injuries received in a motor accident in 1928. 


into death and dust, that the strong shall be really 
strong—that the strong shall be glorious, sublime. A 
little bourgeois comfort, a little bourgeois sense of 
right, cry the moderns. Hither the world has been 
drifting since the coming of the pale Socialist of 
Galilee ; ,and that is why I hate Him and deny 
His divinity.” Instead, a young man, weary of 
top-hats, frock-coats and _ platitudes, demanded 
“the great pagan world of marble and pomp and 
lust and cruelty.’ There was a price, of course. 
But in the soul-crushing uniformity of prosperous 
nineteenth-century commercialism, it seemed very 
well worth paying “ The cruelties of Nero, of 
Caligula, what were they? A few crunched limbs 
in the amphitheatre.” 


(Photographs by W. Soper and Speaight.) that strength 


rests. For it is 
the greatness of England and the mark of her 
fitness for this world, that she always keeps the 
happy mean. The pendulum swings here as in 
other lands, but the weight of sober common 
sense prevents it from swinging too far. The 
beliefs of the moment are never held with sufficient 
violence or power of obsession to blind the sober 
eye of the ordinary Englishman to realities. He 
may be deceived for a time in the presentation 
of hard facts, but he never permanently ignores 
them. He is not able to, for his imagination is 
never strong enough to sustain him for long 
without their solid support beneath his feet. And 
those who urge him to dispense with that support 
will always do so in vain 
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THE LONELIEST JOB AT THE FRONT: | : 
BRITISH A.-A. GUNNERS IN FRANCE. E 
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‘> INSIDE THE DUG-OUT A TELEPHONIST REPORTS THE PRESENCE & *—— ee ee eee 
\% OF HOSTILE AIRCRAFT TO HEADQUARTERS, WHILE JUST } , A POSTURE RECALLING PRE-WAR PAGEANTS AT HENDON, MORE GRIMLY ADOPTED: AN ANTI-AIRCKAFT 
3 OUTSIDE ITS RANGE IS BEING FOUND i 4 SORTER IS! A SUE ee eae 
ee eee ne Seed eo a eS ee a a ‘ 
Every army must now have anti-aircraft batteries, although 
A.-A. fire has often been questioned 


the effectiveness of aeroplanes were brought down through anti-aircraft fire from the fround t 
Sceptics have claimed that its sole virtue reckoning those hit and probably unable to reach their base The average 
was to stop hostile ‘planes flying low. Some noteworthy figures, recently published of shots fired for each aeroplane destroyed was 54, which is contrasted with the 
at Helsinki on the effect of the Finnish anti-aircraft fire during the war with Russia, 11,000 and 6000 shells used for each aeroplane at the beginning and end of the Grea 
effectively appear to give the lie to these detractors. They show that 275 Soviet j War respectively (British Official Photographs.) 
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THE INTERIOR OF A BRITISH AMBULANCE TRAIN IN FRANCE 


EN ROUTE FOR A BASE HOSPITAL. THESE TRAINS ARE 
WAS MADE ON BOARD A TRAIN 


Every four days or so the forward casualty clearing stations in France The long corridor coaches of these British 
evacuate those cases who are well enough to travel by motor - ambulance different types of casualties—sick, accident, 
to central entraining points where ambulance trains are stationed, which take 

them to the base hospitals situated at various parts of the French 


trains form wards for all the 


isolation, wounded, etc. There 
are dispensaries, operating-room, kitchens, doctors’ and nurses’ messes, orderlies 
coast quarters: three doctors are carried, and three nurses, who live on the train. 
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'AND DISABLED IN A BRITISH AMBULANCE TRAIN IN FRANCE. 


IST IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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BRITISH ROLLING-STOCK AND MOST ELABORATELY FITTED OUT. THIS SKETCH BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 
COMPOSED OF L.N.E.R. COACHES. 


each having their own sleeping compartment. In this sketch an orderly men are mostly very cheerful, and pass their time smoking and reading, 
is seen handing out tea from a large jug to the patients, who recline in while everything is done for their ease and comfort. The first ambulance 
bunks which run down the sides of the carriage in three tiers, while a nurse train of the war from the Western Front arrived at a country station not 
(Queen Alexandra's I.M.N.S.R.) is checking the condition of each case. The far from London on October 28, 1939 
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HOW FISHES SWIM. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “‘ Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” “ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


HE way of a bird through the air seems more 

or less easy to follow. But instantaneous 
photography has shown that, before this revelation 
came, our conceptions of the movements of the 
wings in flight were quite inaccurate. And it needed 
this same source of information to show us, exactly, 
the movements of the legs in the galloping horse. 
In old pictures of steeple- 
chasing, or horse-racing, 
the artist depicted the 
animals either as_ taking 
off for a new spring, with 
the hind-legs on the 
ground and _ the fore-legs 
in the air, or in mid- 
gallop, with all four legs 
in the air. That, we now 
know, was an_ entirely 
erroneous impression. The 
eye fails entirely to show 1. A SEA-DWELLING 
us what the camera 





2. THE SUNFISH (Mola), ONE OF THE STRANGEST OF LIVING 
FISHES, WHEREIN THE BODY, WEIGHING ABOUT HALF A TON, 
LOOKS AS IF ITS HINDER HALF HAD BEEN AMPUTATED JUST 
BEHIND THE TWO GREAT CONICAL DORSAL AND ANAL ‘FINS. 
These are connected at their bases by a small, frill-like tail fin. The 
sunfish apparently obtains the bulk of its food by diving steeply 
downwards to great depths to feed on larval eels, and other small 
fishes. The two great fins drive the body by rapid side-to-side 
sculling movements. (Photograph by E. J. Manly.) 


reveals, and the trustworthiness of this is beyond 
question. 

Under-water ‘‘ motion pictures”’ of fish life have 
so far failed us. Nevertheless, as a result of long 
and patient observation we have learned a great 
deal about the locomotion of fishes. It is commonly 
supposed that the body is driven forward by rapid 
side-to-side thrusts of the tail fin. On occasions this 
is partly true. But fishes, as a rule, have many fins, 
distinguished as the “ median,” and the “ paired 
fins."’ The former, as their name implies, project 
from the middle line of the body—the dorsal or 
back fin, the tail fin, and the anal fin on the belly, 
immediately in front of the tail fin. The “ paired 
fins '’ answer to the four legs of land animals. They 
are the pectoral, or breast fins, and the pelvic fins, 
answering to the hind-legs of land-dwelling animals. 
Commonly the last-named are found midway between 
the breast fins and the “anal” fin. But in some, 
as in the cod fishes, they have shifted far forwards to 
the very throat, so that they actually hold a position 
below and in front of the breast fins—that is to say, 
the hind-legs come first! All these fins, however, 
show a surprisingly wide range in their size, form 
and position 

Land animals, it is to be remembered, have to 
support the weight of the body on their legs, which 
are attached to special “ limb-girdles”’ affording 
anchorage to muscles whose function is not merely 


SPECIES WITH A CONSPICUOUSLY LONG AND SLENDER TAIL: 

(Spinachia vulgaris), ONE OF THE FEW FISHES WHICH SWIM BY MEANS OF THE BREAST FINS. 

The breast fins work in unison, with a backward motion, driving the body forward in a series ot jerks. 
Copyright Photograph by D. P. Wilson, Marine Biological Laboratory, Plymouth. anal 


to support the weight of the body, but to move it. 
Fishes, borne up by the surrounding water, have no 
weight to support, and their movements are brought 
about by masses of muscles enveloping the whole 
body. Their alternate contraction and relaxation, 


first on one side of the body, then on the other, give 
rise to undulatory, or wave-like, movements passing 





from head to tail, and having the effect of thrusting 
the body forwards. These ‘ undulatory’’ move- 
ments are clearly seen in the eel, especially when its 
progress is watched in an aquarium, which affords 
an extremely helpful means of studying fishes in 
motion. Here it can be seen that where the tail fin 
is rounded, or square-cut, movement is slow, but 
rapid where it is deeply’ forked. This difference, 
however, affects steering rather than forward move- 
ment. Its use in steering and steadying the body, 
is well shown in such species as the mackerel, and 
especially in the tunny and the different species of 
swordfish, where, at the base of the tail fin, on each 
side, there will be found a sharp, outstanding ridge 
giving an increasing grip on the water. 

The tail fin, or “ flukes,’’ of the whale-tribe really 
do have a driving function. For this fin is not, as 
in the fish, a part of the skeleton, but a mass of 
fibrous tissue borne at the end of the spine and 
projecting horizontally instead of vertically. By its 
action it drives the animal downwards when in pur- 
suit of prey, and upwards for air. For the whale 
is a lung-breather, and cannot extract the required 
oxygen from the water as is done by the gills of 
fishes. 

But the breathing of the fish is done by alternately 
opening and closing the mouth, thus causing a con- 
stant stream of fresh water to pass through the gill- 
chamber, and allowing it to escape by raising the 
gill-cover. Now at this time a considerable body of 
water is expelled, and with such force that the stream 





4. THE SPOTTED RAY (Raia Montagni), SHOWING THE GREAT 

SIZE OF THE PECTORAL, OR BREAST FINS (SEEMING TO 

FORM THE GREATER PART OF THE BODY) WHICH ARE FLESHY 
AND OF GREAT THICKNESS. 


The breast fins of the spotted ray differ conspicuously from those 
of “ bony-fishes.”” such as the perch, or mackerel. 
Copyright Photograph by D. P. Wilson, Marine Biological Laboratory, 


Plymouth 


THE FIFTEEN-SPINED STICKLEBACK 


has the effect of driving the body forward. The 
force of this expelled stream is considerable where 
the speed of the fish is great. In slow-moving 
species, or when resting in mid-water, as goldfish 
may commonly be seen, the thrust of this water 
from the gill opening, though slight, is sufficient to 
cause the breast fins to be used as a brake, arresting 


progress. 
There are some fishes, 
however, which move 


through the water at will 
by the undulatory move- 
ments of a long dorsal fin, 
running nearly the whole 
way down the back, as 
in the bowfin (Amia) ; or, 
as in the electric eel 
(Electrophorus)—which has 
entirely lost both the 
dorsal, and the tail fins— 
by undulatory movements 
of a greatly lengthened 
fin, running down 

from just below’ the 
breast fins to the end of the spine. The great file fish 
(Monacanthus) can make good progress by undulatory 
movements of a long and very flexible dorsal fin above, 
and a long and flexible anal fin below ; while the sea- 
horse (Hippocampus) and the pipe-fish swim entirely 
by the excessively rapid vibrations of the dorsal fin, 
the body being poised vertically instead of horizontally. 

The skates and rays—near relations of the shark 
tribe—swim by the undulatory, or wave-like, move- 
ments of a pair of enormous and fleshy breast fins, 
which seem to form 
nearly the whole of 
the body. By way 
of contrast, we have 
the _ fifteen - spined 
stickleback  (Spin- 
achia) which, like 
the rays, also swims 
by means ofits 
breast fins. But 
these—as with ll 
the other “ bony 
fishes ’’—are formed 
by delicate rods of 
bone supporting a 
transparent sheet of 
skin. By rapid 
backward-beating, in 
unison, they produce 
a jerky, forward 
movement. 

These changes in 
the number, posi- 
tion and structure 
of the fins are ac- 
companied by no 
very conspicuous 
changes in the form 
of the body, save 
in the relative pro- 
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portions between 
length and breadth. 
But the sunfishes, 3. WITH THE BODY ENCASED BY BONY 


Mola and Ranzania, 
have broken away 
from tradition, so to 
speak, in a _ most 
fantastic way, as will 
be seen in Fig. 2, 
which looks as if the 
hinder half of the 
body had been am- 
putated at the level 
of the great, wedge- 
shaped, dorsal and anal fins, joined at their bases by a 
semicircular frill formed by the tail fin! This amazing 
transformation has apparently come about as an 
adjustment to deep diving, for an examination of 
the stomachs of captured specimens has shown that 
they are commonly filled with larval eels and other 
small fishes. The body is apparently driven down- 
wards by the sculling movements of the two great 
fins and is steered by the frill-shaped tail. What 
subtle combination of factors can have brought about 
so strange a result ? 


ARMOUR: THE SEA-HORSE (Hippo- 

campus), WHICH SWIMS VERTICALLY 

BY MEANS OF RAPID VIBRATIONS OF 

THE DORSAL FIN, AND THE TAIL 
COILED UP 


So called from a supposed likeness 

of the head to that of a horse. Com- 

monly it rests, using its prehensile 

tail, which has no fin, curled around 

fronds of seaweeds—an anchorage 
it is loth to leave. 


The whole group, however, to 
which the sunfishes belong, is made up of species 
remarkable for the strange and often grotesque 
form of their bodies, armour-plating and 


spines 
commonly taking the place of scales 


AprIL 13, 1940 


GENERAL SIR HUGH ELLES. 
Appointed Chief of the Operational Staff of the 
Civil Defence Services. Former Regional Com- 
missioner for the South-West since the outbreak 
of the presént war. A Tank rps commander 
during the Great War. Master- General of 
Ordnance, War Office, 1934-38. Director of 

Military Training, 1930-33. 


VICE - ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY BLAKE. 
Appointed a Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty 
and additional Assistant Chief of Naval Staff, with 
effect from April 8. Vice-Admiral Commanding 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron, and Second-in-Command, 
Mediterranean Fleet, 1936-38. Fourth Sea Lord 
and Chief of Supplies and Transport, 1932-35. 
Commanded H.M.S. “ Queen Elizabeth,” 1921-23. 


LORD PORTAL. 
Chairman of the new Coal Production 
Council set up by the Secretary for Mines 
with a view to securing a further increase 
in coal exports to Allied and other 
countries and maintaining supplies for 
essential home purposes. Regional Com- 
missioner for Wales under Civil Detence 
Scheme since 1929. Pad 
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Herr Fritz 
nd 


THYSSEN 
the famous German 
st who helped Hitler to power 
ubsequently fled the country, 
ived in Paris on April 5. He had pre 
viously been in Brussels on a visit to 
his mother. Mystery surrounds the length 

and purpose of his stay 
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MAJOR G. C. TRYON, M.P. 

Appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster in the recent Government reorganisation, 
and rai to the Peerage. Postmaster- 
General since 1935. Minister of Pension 

1922-24, November 1924-June 1929, and 
1931-35. In this reorganisation Sir Kingsley 
Wood relinquished the Secretaryship of State 
for Air (to which Sir Samuel Hoare was 
appointed) for the office of Lord Privy Seal. 


MR. R. S. HUDSON. 
Appointed Minister of Shipping, following 
the death of Sir John Gilmour. Secretary. 
Department of Overseas Trade, since 1937. 
Mr. G. H. Shakespeare was appointed to 
succeed him; while Sir Victor Warrender 
became Financial Secretary of the 

Admiralty. 
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RT. HON. H. RAMSBOTHAM, P.C. 
Appointed President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. First Commissioner of Works since 1939. 
Conservative M.P. for Lancaster since 1929. 
Minister of Pensions, 1936-39, and previously 
Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries, 1935-36. In the Govern- 
ment reorganisation Mr. W. S. Morrison 
became Postmaster-General and Lord De La 
Warr First Commissioner of Works. 


LORD WOOLTON. 
Succeeds Mr. W. S. Morrison as Minister 
of Food in the Government reorganisation 
Honorary Adviser to Secretary of State 
for War and Minister of Supply on cloth- 
ing for Army, 1939. Has served on many 
Government committees, including 
Overseas Trade Dept. and Board of Trade. 
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THE HON. PETER FRASER. 
Deputy Prime Minister in New Zealand in the 
late Mr. Savage’s Cabinet, who, on being requested 
by Lord Galway, the Governor-General, to form 
a Ministry, asked that the present Ministers should 
be confirmed in office, a tentative arrangement 
until the meeting of the Labour caucus. Forme 
Minister of Education, Health and Marine. 
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MR. K. R. G. BROWNE. 
Found dead near his home at Horley, April 5; 
aged forty-five. A well-known humorous writer ; 
son of Gordon Browne, R.I., and grandson of 
“Phiz’’ (Hablot Knight Browne), illustrator of 
Dickens. Won the M.C. for gallantry in action 
in the last war. Author of several novels and 
part-author of two musical comedies. 


Se —— 
MAJ.-GEN. A. C. TEMPERLEY 
Died April 7; aged sixty-two. Military 
orrespondent of the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph.”’ 1935-39. G.S.0.1 of the 60th 
Division in Palestine in the last war; 
later Military Representative at the 
League of Nations. Headed War Office 
section, British Delegation, Disarmament 

Conference, 1932-35 


M. MONNET 
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THE GIANT “SUNDERLAND” FLYING-BOAT PROVES ITS METTLE: TW 


DRAWN, FROM OFFICIAL Data, py | our SpE 


4 


WHEN A FORMATION OF FOUR JUNKERS “JU 88's" ATTACKED A “SUNDERLAND” FLYING-BOAT OFF THE COAST OF NORWAY, THE 
WITH ONE BURST FROM HIS QUADRUPLE GUNS, SENT ONE ENEMY STRAIGHT DOW 


One of the most successful small actions of the air war took place on tail, firing with their forward guns. Not a shot hit him 
the afternoon of April 3, when a big “Sunderland” class flying-boat on 
convoy patrol was attacked by six Junkers ‘‘ Ju 88's It was a cloudy 
afternoon, with the coast of Norway just visible in the far distance, when the 
flying-boat, on its lone patrol, sighted two hostile aircraft ahead of her As 
soon as the Germans were seen, the pilot of the giant flying-boat at once went 
down to within 100 ft. of the sea so that his enemies could not get below 


As the rear gunner was ‘Su 
ready to hit back, the attackers zoomed up to 500 ft., watched all the while upc 
by the second pilot, who had climbed up and could see all around from the his 
navigators dome on the roof of the ‘Sunderland.’ They next apparently at 

attacked with bombs, but again the ‘‘ Sunderland" eluded them, and they 

flew off. Meanwhile, the ‘‘ Sunderland "’ continued on her course towards her 

convoy A few minutes later, however, four more 


Ju 88's"’ were reported 
coming up astern in abreast formation and 


him The much faster landplanes circled round and came down fast on his flying almost as low as the 
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OF FOUR ATTACKERS. 


~479 


AMAZING COOLNESS, WAITED UNTIL THE ATTACKERS CAME TO POINT-BLANK RANGE AND THEN, 


DOWN INTO THE SEA-—-ANOTHER JUNKERS WAS DAMAGED AND LOST. 
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upon whom so much 
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¥ O ONE with 

access to a 

wireless set can complain nowadays of not hearing enough 
music. Some of us, indeed, who do not always hear “‘ ear 
to ear’’ with the rest of the family, might conceivably 
grumble that we hear too much. From grand classical 
symphonies to dance-band cacophonies, from soaring 
cathedral choirs to the soulful crooner and screamingly 
funny comedians, from pealing organ thunder to a din 
suggestive of penny trumpets and fire-irons—so all day 
long (and half the night) roll “* the tides of music’s golden 
sea ’’—for all who choose to listen. And the pity of it is 
that, with all this endless flood of melody or discord 





AN “IRON 
THE GREAT KIRUNAVAARA MASS OF IRON ORE IN SWEDISH 


(beatific or barbaric, according to taste), the musical 
profession as a whole, in the matter of earning a livelihood, 
seems to be now at its lowest ebb. 


Take, for example, what is said on this subject in a 
book of great interest alike to composers, performers, and 
listeners, namely, ‘“‘ Music FoR THE Muttirupe.” By 
Sidney Harrison. With Introduction by Sir Robert Mayer, 
and many diagrams (Michael Joseph; 8s. 6d.). Dis- 
cussing the economic effects of the mechanical reproduction 
of music, the author writes: ‘‘ The rapid spread of gramo- 
phones, radio-sets and sound-films laid waste whole terri- 
tories of music. The gramophone enormously reduced 
the sale of sheet music for home performance. The radio 
made concert-going a weariness to all except those who 
lived in places where absolutely first-rate concerts were 
readily available and who could afford a seat in an 
acoustically satisfactory part of the concert hall. While 
the B.B.C. were able to support a certain few performers 
and one first-rate symphony orchestra, they took from 
thousands any reason for continuing to follow the musical 
profession. But perhaps the greatest amount of unem- 
ployment was caused by the sound-film. The silent film 
had brought into existence a great army of orchestral 
players. In less than two years, three-quarters of 
them were disengaged. . . . The career of composer, 
which has often been desperate, became lunatic. 

Not even by a_ side-line output of pot-boilers, such as 
some of the greatest musicians did not disdain to write, 
could a modern composer pay the rent.” 


What remedy can there be for this state of things ? 
Nothing, apparently, but a widespread public desire to 
see musical performers in the flesh, for the same reasons 
that many people prefer the regular stage to the cinema. 
Chis would apply to vocalists as well as instrumentalists. 
I remember a man remarking that, when hearing a girl 
sing, he liked to be able to see ‘ what sort of a lip she put 
on!” The radio may idealise the operatic heavy-weight, 
but it leaves much grace and charm to the imagination. 
Looking ahead, Mr. Harrison suggests that yet further 
changes may be in store for music. ‘ Few,” he says, 
‘consider the influence of world affairs on the conduct 
of music . the American Negro has brought to 
European music a new way of playing old instruments, a 
new outlook on problems of rhythm, and a new version 
of the age-old habit of improvisation. European music 
is now European-plus-American music. May it not be 
true that the era of European music is drawing to an 
end? . . May not the Soviet Union, which has more 
territory in Asia than in Europe .. . carry European 
music to the East, there to be transformed much more 
thoroughly than by the Negroes in the West ?"’ Remem 
bering that eastern potentate who, when visiting London, 
was especially thrilled by an orchestra tuning up, we can 
imagine the result ! 


Mr. Harrison's book is intended for the ordinary reader 
with no special technical knowledge, and is distinctive in 
showing how music and its exponents have been affected 
at successive periods by the social and political conditions 
to which they were subject ‘He who pays the piper 
calls the tune,”” and the paymasters have ranged from 
roval or aristocratic patrons in the past to the tastes of 
a democratic public in modern times. As Sir Robert 
Mayer puts it, the author 
history as such with the history of music.” 


has succeeded in co-relating 
Thus he gives 


MOUNTAIN ” ESSENTIAL TO GERMANY’S WAR 
LAPPLAND, 
FROM WHICH SUPPLIES WENT TO GERMANY via NARVIK AND 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


us brief life-stories of great composers, portrayed in their 
historical environment, interspersed with chapters on 
technical matters as affected by new instruments. 


Perhaps the most interesting of Mr. Harrison’s cgm- 
pressed memoirs is that devoted to Mozart. It covers 
the main points and will, perhaps, satisfy the needs of the 
average reader, but the enthusiastic Mozartian, of course, 
will require something much more extensive. To the list 
of books on this well-loved composer’s career—so brilliant 
at its opening, so tragic at its close—has now been 
added ‘* Mozart.” By Annette Kolb. 
franslated by Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt. 
With Introduction by Jean Giraudoux 
(translated from the introduction to the 
French edition) and 16 Illustrations (Gollancz ; 
16s.). Social criticism of eighteenth-century 
Austria and personal criticism of Mozart’s 
wife form a strong element in the author’s 
story of his last poverty-stricken year 
in Vienna and his “ third-class’’ funeral, 
in December 1791. 





Annette Kolb denies that Mozart's early 
death was due to constitutional weakness or 
to his mode of life. ‘‘ The conditions under 
which he had to produce his masterpieces,” 
she declares, ‘‘—it was they that wore him 
out. . . His world killed him. . . . Has 
the world grown any better ? What security 
would it offer him now? What would he 
be to-day? A war cripple, perhaps. And 
to-morrow ?”’ Discussing elsewhere Mozart’s 
own attitude to nationalism and war, the 
author writes : “‘ We know also what Mozart 
felt about militarism even before such a thing 
can be said to have been known. He was 
a pacifist before ever the term ‘ pacifism’ 
existed. And we have already said what 


EFFORT : 


LULEA. 





PITHEAD AND CONCENTRATING PLANT AT GRANGESBERG, IN CENTRAL first 
NOT SO IMPORTANT AS A SOURCE OF IRON ORE TQ GERMANY 


SWEDEN 
AS THE GREAT LAPPLAND IRON- FIELDS. 
The Kirunavaara “iron mountain’ in Swedish 
Lappland has the form of a ridge about 2} miles in 
length, with several peaks, the highest rising to about 
800 ft. The whole ridge is an almost continuous 
body of ore, going down to a level of at least 3000 ft. 
below the level of Lake Luossajarvi, in the neighbouring 
valley. The total amount of ore is estimated at 
1500 million tons. An electric railway connects it 
with Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia (about 190 miles), 
and with Narvik on the Norwegian coast (about 100 
miles). There is another “iron mountain” at 
Gellivare, 62 miles south of Kiruna, with a total 
quantity estimated at 225 million tons. These “ iron 
mountains’ have been supplying Germany with iron 
ore of a type which she does not possess herself, and 
without which her war-machine wouid be halted. 


(Reproductions from ‘* Modern Sweden," bv Courtesy 
of the Publishers, the General Export Association 
of Sweden.) 

a worthy exponent the watchwords of the 
French revolution, before they were even 
coined, before the Terror debased them, had 
found in him."” Mozart, however, was no 
politician. ‘‘It was purely instinctively that 
he had championed the principles of true 
equality. ... But as for slogans, programmes, 
ideologies, oh, how inconceivable is a 

Mozart in our mechanised world!” 


Concerning the question (recently raised 
on this page) which of the arts provides 
the best material for biography or remini- 
scence, we have now had examples—in 
this and the last two = §articles—from 
literature, painting, engraving, and music. We come now 
to the art of acting, as represented, very attractively, in 

PHrRouGH AN OLv StaGe Door.” By Sydney Fairbrother 
With an Appreciation by Sydney Carroll, an Introduction 
by Stephen Gwynn, and 14 Illustrations (Muller; 7s. 6d.) 
Miss Fairbrother is descended *from two famous theatrical 
families, and her memories go back to the days of 
Irving and the Kendals, Tree, and Oscar Asche With 
the two latter she appeared respectively in ‘“* The Darling 
of the Gods" and “Chu Chin Chow.” Her remarkable 





THEIR WAY 


versatility 
gained her 
experience in every type of play, from tragedy to farce, 
as well as one memorable music-hall turn—*‘ A Sister to 
Assist "Er ’—in association with Fred Emney. In telling 
her story, as on the stage, she shows herself a delightful 
humorist. One chapter not relating to theatrical matters, 
but with a special interest just now, describes her ‘‘ com- 
mercial adventure ”’ in Russia in 1904, as a “ fact-finding ”’ 
envoy of an American business enterprise. 


Naturally, in a book of this kind, the interest lies largely 
in a long succession of incidents, on and off the stage, and 
in recollections of fellow-players, which provide a wealth 
of anecdote. Thus, for instance, recalling rehearsals for 
** The Little Minister,’ Miss Fairbrother writes : ‘* A small 
platform with a guard rail was built over the footlights 
and the orchestra, on which was a prompt table and two 
or three chairs. Mr. Barrie used to sit on one of these 
placed at the back (I cannot remember that he ever opened 
his mouth). One morning he edged back his chair and fell 
smash into the stalls. We thought he was killed. How- 
ever, after a few days he came back as calm and quiet as 
before. Another incident connected with this play 
remains vividly in my memory. We were all standing, 
at the end of the first act, on Dec. 16, 1897, waiting for 
the curtain to go up, and the bell had just been rung when 
William, Mr. Maude’s dresser, tore on to the back of the 
stage, which was slightly raised, and called out, ‘Oh, 
Mr. Maude, Mr. Maude, Mr. Terriss has been stabbed.’ 
The curtain went up on the extraordinary sight of an 
entire company standing with their backs to the audience 
apparently being addressed by a man in everyday clothes.” 


Another anecdote about a historic murder is drawn 
from Miss Fairbrother’s family archives, and occurs in 
a passage referring to her affection for the Haymarket 
Theatre. ‘I have somewhere among my papers,” she 
writes, ‘a little old MS. book .. . which gives a prompt- 
corner history of the Haymarket from about 1802-1826. 
It was kept, I think, by Samuel 
Fairbrother, who was the prompter and, 
incidentally, the father of Miss Louisa 
Fairbrother. One curious event is chronicled 
in it. A farce called ‘Killing No 
Murder’ was to be produced on a 
certain evening. Some two hours before the 
curtain was due to rise, a note was sent 
round to the management from a Government 
Official saying that the production must be 
postponed, for Colonel Bellingham had that 
day shot Mr. Spencer Perceval (then Prime 
Minister) in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, and that a play with so 
apposite a title should not be produced 
on such a night.” 

Miss Fairbrother has vivid memories of 
the celebration on the Lyceum stage in 
London of Irving’s knighthood—a scene of 
tremendous emotional enthusiasm, for he 
was loved by the whole profession. 
“Irving,’”’ she writes, ‘never used his 
title; he was always Henry Irving on the 
stage. Though I never played at the Lyceum, 
Miss Louisa Fairbrother (my grandmother’s 
cousin), who afterwards married the 
Duke of Cambridge and in official circles was 
known as Mrs. FitzGeorge, had appeared there 
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THE PORT WHENCE HUGE QUANTITIES OF IRON ORE HAVE BEEN FINDING 


TO GERMANY THROUGH NORWEGIAN TERRITORIAL WATERS: 
LOADING -QUAYS AT NARVIK 


A GENERAL VIEW OF NARVIK WAS GIVEN 
IN OUR LAST ISSUE. 


as the leader of the ‘ Forty Thieves.’ ” Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother herself has been twice married, each time 
very happily Happiness, both in her domestic _ life 
and professional work, is the keynote of her book 
Her love of the theatre is expressed in her closing 
quotation, “from an old forgotten play by an old 
forgotten. author,”’ which runs “Yes, my lords and 
ladies, we are but plavers, strolling players, but we keep 
love and laughter alive in the world 
thank God for its players.” 


The world should 
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NORWAY INVADED: KEY TOWNS BRUTALLY ATTACKED BY GERMANY. 
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THE CAPITAL OF NORWAY, WHERE THE RADIO WAS REPORTED TO BE BROAD- 
CASTING GERMAN ORDERS ON APRIL 9: OSLO AND ITS HARBOUR. (Keystone.) 
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RISTIANSAND, THE PORT IN SOUTHERN NORWAY WHICH THE NAZIS STATED THEY HAD 7 
BOMBED ‘“‘ BECAUSE IT RESISTED”: AN AERIAL VIEW. (Wide World.) * 
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ROYAL PALACE. OSLO IS ONE OF THE 

FINEST CITIES IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
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“ TRONDHEIM, THE IMPORTANT PORT AND RAIL-HEAD IN CENTRAL NORWAY f 5 BERGEN ; WHERE GERMAN MARINES ARE SAID TO HAVE LANDED DISGUISED | 

a WHICH MR. CHAMBERLAIN TOLD PARLIAMENT HAD BEEN ATTACKED (Topwal.) 4 "a AS MERCHANT SAILORS AND MET WITH FIERCE RESISTANCE (Wide World.) 2 
Ee ER ES A TS OE aE LL LL TLS SE) SRE LS AT EE ee PEN ee ee - nail 
The Nazis invaded Norway on April 9, and the Norwegian Government left Oslo evacuation and to return to Oslo immediately Other Norwegian sources spoke 
for Hamar, further north According to the Oslo radio the first towns to be of the fight still going on Mr. Chamberlain in his speech in the House 
occupied by the Germans were Bergen, the important port on the western coast { Commons said ‘hat Trondheim, which was invaded by German forces, was 
standing at the end of the only railway in this part of Norway, Stavanger and 700 miles from the nearest German port--Cuxhaven—a fact that showed that the 
Egersund. Swedish reports spoke of German marines disguised as seamen landing expedition must have started long before the laying of mines in Norwegian 
from cargo vessels at Bergen and Stavanger Berlin reports spoke of the transport territorial waters, which was alleged by the Nazis as the pretext for their invasion 

of very large forces to Norway by air. Later, Oslo radio station was reported He added that powerful units of the Navy were at sea; and later reports from 


~ 1 n n , WN w 
to have broadcast a message from the Germans t citizens to stop an | Paris spoke of a big naval acti ff Norway 
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’ HEN, in the years preceding 

the war of 1914-1918, 
mechanical transport was intro- 
duced into armies, the general 
principles kept in mind were 
definite and simple. Horses were 
retained with all first-line trans- 
port, because its function was to 
accompany fighting formations 
and units, and it was therefore not required to cover 
very great distances, while, on the other hand, it 
was required to move on difficult ground. It was 
expected to use, when necessary, the roughest of cart- 
tracks, and in favourable conditions could even cross 
open fields. Lorries were provided for most of the 
second-line transport—though certain intermediate 
transport, such as the divisional train and divisional 
ammunition column, kept its horses—because it 
could be confined to the roads and because it had to 
make long journeys to and from railhead. In the 
pre-war British ‘ Field Service Regulations,’’ it was 
laid down that the maximum 
range of the supply columns 
was 45 miles, which meant 
go miles from railhead to 
refilling point and back. In 
the conditions of the Western 
Front battles, when roads 
were cut up by excessive traffic, 
cratered by shells, and crossed 
by hastily filled trenches, it 
was found that a range of 
25 miles was about the 
maximum which would allow 
time for a reasonable amount 
of rest for the drivers and 
for running repairs. At the 
refilling point the horse-drawn 
divisional trains took over the 
supplies, which they were 
capable of carrying forward 
about another seven miles. 
Another principle is observed 
here. As one got closer to 
the enemy, irrespective of the 
state of the roads, one sub- 
stituted horse transport for 
mechanical. All field artillery, 
and nearly all the heavy 
artillery of those days was 
horse-drawn. Cars were pro- 
vided for commanders and 


lines. The brigade commander, 
who was in close touch with 
his troops, who had to move 
across country, and who might 
be expected to be frequently 
under fire, had to make do 
with a horse. The divisional 
commander and _ staff, the 
artillery commander, and _ all 
higher commanders and _ staffs 
were issued with cars, though 
they were also provided with 
horses. There were differences 
in transport equipment. The 
poorer countries and those 
whose troops were particularly 
frugal —the same thing in most 
cases—employed less mechani- 
cal transport than Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 
Italy, whose roads were rather 
inferior to those of France, 
and who foresaw that = she 
would have to fight in moun- 
tainous country, concentrated 
on a useful type of light lorry. 
Yet, broadly speaking, the 
same methods, based on the 


same theories, were introduced A MECHANISED CAVALRY 


into the armies of all civilised 
countries. 
Such were the conditions in 

which the Great War began. Almost immediately 
deficiencies were observed. One of the worst affected 
us sadly in the first few days, when many wounded 
had to be left behind, and medical personnel with 
them, in the Retreat from Mons, because the horse- 
drawn ambulance-wagons were too slow to clear the 
casualties. That was easily remedied. Then some of 
the medium artillery was provided with tractors. Till 
the end of the war, some batteries were drawn by horses, 
some of the same calibre by tractors, just as certain 
similar heavy pieces were provided with either road 
or railway mountings. Quite apart from the growth 
of an army in fighting troops, there came about a 
huge increase in base and labour units, and where 
new transport was formed for these it was almost 
always mechanical An entirely new factor, the 
cross-country fighting vehicle, or tank, appeared in 
1916, The growth of mechanical transport was, in 
fact, enormous. Yet the horse and mule held their 
own Large numbers of spare horse-transport units, 
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called by the British reserve parks, were created for 
use in emergency, and especially to fill gaps between 
the lorries of the supply columns and the limber 
wagons of the trains in battle. In Macedonia, the 
British and French Armies were equipped with pack 
transport to suit the country. 

In the post-war era, mechanisation increased 
rapidly. Yet in the French and German Armies it 
was canalised into certain channels. There were, 
first of all, the heavy or medium tanks in formations 
of their own, all naturally equipped with mechanical 
transport. Then the cavalry was to a large extent 
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A LANCER REGIMENT ON PATROL 


‘““CHARGE”’: BRITISH TANKS ADVANCING AT SPEED 
FORMATION OVER OPEN COUNTRY IN FRANCE. 


Drawings by Captain Bryan de Grineau. 


mechanised, provided with light tanks, armoured 
cars, and motor-bicycles, and, again naturally, once 
a unit was mechanised for fighting purposes, it had 
to be mechanised for administration also. Finally, 
motorised divisions were created, equipped with 
certain units for reconnaissance and protection—light 
tanks, armoured cars, or motor-bicycles—and with 
mechanically-drawn field artillery, but mainly con- 
sisting of a rather small infantry division which was 
provided with vehicles to move the infantry. The 
normal infantry division was not mechanised to a 
much greater degree than before. In our own small 
Army we made a clean sweep of the horse. All the 
first-line transport was motorised ; all the field artillery 
became motor-drawn. The cavalry was practically 
all mechanised, though we were glad to have some 
which was not for service in Palestine. 

Now we have entered another war with a small 
force equipped with mechanical transport on an 
elaborate scale, and we are in process of expanding 
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this small force into a great one, 
as we did in 1914. The question 
arises whether it is intended, 
whether it is desirable, to equip 
this expanded force with mechani- 
cal transport as lavishly as the 
original B.E.F. The problem is 
not simple. In the first place, 
mechanisation has not yet proved 
itself in a war between equals. In the Polish campaign, 
against an ill-equipped and unmobilised adversary, 
the whole framework of whose military organisation 
was dislocated by bombing attacks before war had 
been declared, it certainly ‘“‘ came off ’’ in spectacular 
fashion. In the Finnish campaign, mechanisation 
failed hopelessly on the eastern frontier, but succeeded 
on the Karelian Isthmus. Again, supposing we 
desired to equip a large number of divisions with 
horse-drawn first-line transport, it is not certain that 
we could obtain the animals. We have not got them 
ourselves. America could doubtless provide many 
thousands, but is not the 
market it was, and we do note 
want to buy any more than 
is essential from America, for 
reasons of exchange. Besides, 
animals are very extravagant 
cargoes. For that matter, so 
is forage, which is bulkier 
than oil, though it can be 
carried in any sort of ship, 
whereas oil requires a_ ship 
constructed for the purpose. 
But short of going back to 
horses—except in the very 
limited degree to which we 
have been forced to do so—it 
may be possible to do things 
a little less lavishly. Some- 
times this would actually 
improve efficiency. The small 
cars used by infantry officers 
are, in fact, not nearly as 
useful in many cases as cobs 
would be, because on narrow 
roads it is impossible to move 
about for the purpose of 
controlling the column. 
2 m In brief, the case against 
mechanisation on the present 
scale is as follows. It clogs 
the roads, even of Northern 
France, which are as good and 
numerous as any in the world. 
In the event of heavy bom- 
bardment, from the ground or 
from the air, it would be 
difficult to clear the roads of 
smashed vehicles. The machine- 
gun carrier is, in the conditions 
of the Western Front, possibly 
no more useful than a hand- 
cart, but it is costly and uses 
a great deal of fuel. Various 
vehicles intended for cross- 
country work are, in fact, suited 
only to the easiest of ground. 
Motorised divisions are, in the 
view of some observers, waste- 
ful in man-power and transport, 
because in a war of equals in- 
fantry is considered unlikely 
to have to move in pursuit 
faster than it can march, and 
in emergency transport can 
always be found to carry it. 
That the military authorities 
recognise certain difficulties is 
proved by the fact that they 
have already provided some 
animal transport on the Western 
INVERTED ARROW Front. To make _ concrete 
suggestions for changes would 
be a piece of impertinence 
and, indeed, almost impossible. 
It would involve the drawing-up of elaborate tables. 
The great aim is to provide elasticity combined with 
reasonable economy, without sacrificing pace, and it 
may be assumed that careful attention is being given 
to this problem. Yet it seems possible that we have 
gone a little too fast. 

At all events, it is now obvious that there is a 
problem. Looking back over the last ten or fifteen 
years, we can see how unfortunate it was that the 
question should have been discussed to a large extent 
on sentimental lines. The exponents of out-and-out 
mechanisation reproached those who mentioned the 
word “ horse "’ with being sentimentalists, who thought 
in terms of fox-hunting and tandem-driving. Perhaps 
many of them were, but some of those on the other 
side had the modern townsmen’s attitude of contempt 
for, and even, in their secret souls, fear of, the horse. 
It was townsman versus countryman, sometimes almost 
political Left Wing versus Right Wing—not the sort of 
controversy which leads to the highest military efficiency 
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STRATEGIC FACTORS IN THE NORTH: SWEDISH IRON ORE ; NORWAY’S COAST. 


Drawn sy our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


GROSS ORE EXPORTS IN ONE YEAR FROM SWEDEN. 
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A PICTORIAL MAP OF SCANDINAVIA: SHOWING THE IRON-FIELDS AND THEIR PORTS OF SHIPMENT ; THE ROUTE 
FROM NARVIK TO GERMANY THROUGH NORWEGIAN WATERS; AND ALLIED MINEFIELDS. 


The strategic situation in Scandinavia was clearly summed up in “ The Times” | Narvik to Germany can make the we: goniyd Sa ees toe 
on April 9 in these words: ‘The most effective contribution sea-power can make j} waters, if they have pilots on board, except, : = Bete : Styne se 
to a rapid decision is to deprive the enemy of access to supplies of essential where navigational dangers force them to ”" 7 b . pe Se aaa 
materials of war Among these materials iron ore is one of the two most vital good weather even here German ships can at — cg eTigerne 
to Germany. Most of her imports, and those most valuable for war purposes, laid by the Allied Navies, shown in this pe a a 
come from Sweden; part is shipped through Lulea and other Baltic ports, but to leave Norwegian territorial waters, where ships : be pecs ys laenon 
a much larger part through the Norwegian port of Narvik With the Lulea by Allied patrols They did not mare the appr only pep lagen cle : 
route the Allied Navies cannot, at present, interfere; but it is closed in winter by This drawing also shows (inset; top, left) the quan : = bag ecrhoe, chee ae 
ice, and in summer its capacity is believed to be strictly limited If then the the Swedish mines from different ports “more ones 1a ot ’ re ne fv chaene 
route through Narvik can be effectively closed, Germany will be deprived of a is extremely important, if . t vital t pig inco tyre the " 7 gts posi me 
very large proportion of her whole iron ore supplies, and a powerful, perhaps The iron ore in the Bergslagen — pte — pe tt de nc 

crippling, blow will have been struck.” Normally ships carrying tron ore from the Lapland ore, but it is unusually free f p f 
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a means of the detailed map reproduced 

here readers may follow the latest 
developments in Scandinavia and Northern 
‘Europe. The Nazi attack on Norway and 
Denmark came swiftly. Besides a land army, 
which crossed the frontier of Schleswig- 
Holstein at dawn, it appears that troops 
were also landed by sea at Copenhagen. In 
a five-point statement issued by the British 
Government as we go to press, the announce- 
ment is made that Germany had formally 
declared her intention of taking over the 


’ 


“* protection '’ of Denmark and Norway, as 
a reply to the Allied mining of Norwegian 
territorial waters, and that German troops 
had occupied Copenhagen and were com- 
pleting the occupation of the remainder of 
the country; that the German Minister at 
Oslo had demanded of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment the surrender of Norway to Germany, 
Stating that in the event of a refusal “ all 
resistance would be crushed"’; that the demand 
had been refused, and that Oslo and Kristian- 
sand had been bombed and landings made at 
a number of places on the Norwegian coast. 
The statement pointed out that the speed 
with which the elaborate occupation of Den- 
mark and the attack on Norway had been 
made showed that the invasion had been 
planned long in advance; that the British 
and French Governments had assured the 
Norwegian Government that they were 
decided to extend full aid to Norway and 
would “fight the war in full association 
with her,’’ adding that steps to this end 
were being taken in conjunction with 
the French authorities. It is plain that an 
incursion of Nazi forces into Denmark brings 
them very little nearer to Britain. Nazi 
air bases in Jutland might bring their 
bombers seventy miles nearer Scapa Flow, 
but distances to be flown to other points on 
the British East Coast would not be materialby 
reduced. Incidentally, it should be remem- 
bered that Greenland and the Faroe Islands, 
are Danish dependencies. Their status will 
have to be carefully reviewed. Iceland is 
now united to Denmark only in the person 
of King Christian X. The strategic situation 
in the North Sea is too delicate for prophecy. 
Some of the relevant factors may, however, 
be mentioned here. Bergen, the most im- 
portant port in Western Norway, which has 
a rail connection with Oslo and Sweden, is 
300 miles from Scapa Flow, and 230 miles 
from Lerwick in the Shetland Islands. The 
two important strategic railways from Oslo 
to Bergen and from Oslo to Trondheim 
(the largest rail-head in central Norway) 
and Rumsdael Fjord, another rail-head, 
have been emphasised in the above map. 
Trondheim is about 450 miles from 
Lerwick. Stavanger is distant from Scapa 
about 320 miles and Cromarty about 360. 
Oslo is about 150 miles from the Skaw, the 
most northern point of Denmark, where the 
Nazis will now doubtless establish a base. 
Kristiansand is about 100 miles from the 
Skaw. This map shows both railways and 


main motor roads. 
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A MAP ON WHICH. THE INVASION OF DENMARK AND NORWAY AND TH 
THE NAMES OF STRATEGIC POINTS ON THE NORWEGIAN COAST ARE EMP 
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AND THE LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN SCANDINAVIA AND NORTHERN EUROPE MAY BE FOLLOWED. 
ARE EMPHASISED, AS ALSO THE TWO IMPORTANT RAILWAYS, FROM OSLO TO BERGEN AND TRONDHEIM. 
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PERSONALITIES IN DENMARK AND NORWAY: ROYALTY RELATED TO OUR OWN. 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AT OSLO—-A WINTER SCENE IN 
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THE AMALIENBORG PALACE, THE WINTER 
THE NORWEGIAN CAPITAL, STATED tO HAVE BEEN RESIDENCE OF THE DANISH ROYAL FAMILY IN 
BOMBED BY NAZI ’PLANES ON APRIL 9, WHEN COPENHAGEN. THE LATE QUEEN ALEXANDRA WAS 
KRISTIANSAND WAS ALSO RAIDED. (Nordisk Presse.) AN AUNT OF KING CHRISTIAN OF DENMARK. (C P.) 
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LAMPS OF EUROPE ARE GOING OUT": LEADERS OF PEACE-LOVING PEOPLES : AN HISTORIC GROUP, f THE DANISH MINISTER IN LONDON, COUNT 7% 
THE NORWEGIAN MINISTER, M. COLBAN, SHOWING (L. TO R.) KING HAAKON, NORWAY; PRESIDENT KALLIO, KDUARD REVENTLOW, LEAVING THE FQREIGN 
LEAVING THE FOREIGN OFFICE—-REVEALING FINLAND ; KING GUSTAV, SWEDEN ; AND KING CHRISTIAN, DENMARK , OFFICE THE DAY THE NAZIS OCCUPIED 
| (BACKGROUND) THE GREY MEMORIAL. (C.P.) AT THEIR LAST CONFERENCE. (L.N.A.) Z2* DENMARK. (Topical.) 2 
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NORWEGIAN MOBILISATION 
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*. MILITIA. (Central Press.) 
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MINISTE} tHE NORWEGIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, % 
WHO ADVISED HER DR. H KOHT, WHO GAVE A_ FIRM 
GOVERNMENT EARLY ON APRIL 9 THAT REFUSAL TO THE GERMAN DEMAND 
1 po ee Oe De Pn TORwAY'® SURRENDER 
states of Denmark and | so much as a “ by your leave’ 
that the Reich Government had the firm refusal to accede 
protection "' in reply to the laying of minefields in occupation of 
waters by Great Britain and France the previous day 
the close contiguity of the two countries and a landing by sea in 
Copenhagen the greater part of Denmark was occupied very 


the country 
rapidly without 


led 
with the Government 





FOR 
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to the Danish Government 
to the German demand 
immediately 





acquiescence in the 
the outbreak of hostilities 
Both these houses have close ties with our own Royal Family 


The Danish Royal Family apparently remained in Copenhagen. 


In Norway, however, 
for 
to The 
Norwegian Royal Family are reputed, as we go to press, to have escaped from Hamar 
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WHEN THE VICTIM HIT BACK: NAZI CRUISERS SUNK BY NORWAY. 
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GERMAN CRUISERS SUNK BY THE NORWEGIANS IN THE DEFENCE OF THEIR PORTS. THE 10,000-TON “BLUCHER’’ (BELOW), 
PREVIOUSLY REPORTED TORPEDOED AND DAMAGED IN DECEMBER; AND THE LIGHT CRUISER “ KARLSRUHE.'’’ APPARENTLY 
SHE WAS THE LAST SURVIVOR OF A CLASS OF THREE. 


As we go to press Reuter reports that the German High Command admit the | Most 
loss of two of their cruisers in the attack on Norway. The German statement 
is to the effect that their cruiser ‘‘ Karlsruhe "' has been sunk and the cruiser 
‘Blicher"™ seriously damaged in a (fight with Norwegian batteries. The 
“ Karlsruhe’ sank after covering the landing of German troops at 


of the crew were saved The ‘‘ Blicher subsequently struck several mines 
and sank. These ships are the third and fourth of the German cruiser fleet to 
go to the bottom. The Leipzig "" and a sister-ship of the “ Karlsruhe’ were 
sunk by British submarines. Another sister-ship is reported to have been torpedoed 


Kristiansand off Norway Later reports mention yet other German ships sunk 
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BUILDING THE WORLD’S LARGEST TELESCOPE. 
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“THE GLASS GIANT OF PALOMAR”: By DAVID 


T was only twenty-three years ago that the then largest 
telescope in the world—the 1oo-inch at Mount Wilson, 
California—was ‘‘ unveiled,’’ as it were : the occasion being 
commemorated in a very unusual way, for Mr. Alfred Noyes 
happened to be there and wrote some noble and eloquent 
lines on the occasion. And now the 200-inch on Mount 
Palomar, near the Mexican border, is almost ready for use, 
and Mr. Woodbury has written a book about it. 
Before I go any farther I should say that it is the 
‘ popularising ” sort of book—not the book for specialists 
who would probably not like their facts braced with so 
much “ drama’’), and rather too full for schoolboys. It 
might well have been boiled down, anyhow, to my thinking. 
But the story is here and it is impressive, however related. 





ONE STAGE OF THE LONG AND DIFFICULT PROCESS OF CASTING 
THE GREAT MIRROR FOR THE 200-INCH TELESCOPE : TESTING 
RIBS ON THE BACK OF THE COMPLETED GLASS DISC. 
Strains in the ribs of the great disc were tested by using polarised light. did you ever get to find 
A small electric bulb, a lens and a polarising prism were mounted at one 
end of the instruments frame; another prism and an eye-piece on the other. 
The instrument fitted over the rib so that the glass came between the two 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


portions, “ half-a-million dollars’ worth of steel,’”’ had to go 
through the Panama Canal : “ these were the largest pieces of 
machinery ever shipped on the high seas.’”” When the model 
was completed it was found that ** The telescope tube, carry- 
ing the 200-inch mirror, the string of auxiliaries and the ob- 
server’s cage would be sixty feet long and twenty-two 
feet in diameter. It would weigh one hundred and twenty- 
five tons. The yoke holding the tube, with the horse-shoe 
at one end afid a cross-beam and bearing at the other, would 
be sixty feet long and about fifty feet wide. Its weight 
would reach three hundred tons. These two together, with 
their driving machinery and controls, would constitute the 
moving part of the telescope ; though they weighed together 
four hundred and twenty-five tons, they would run so 


rj i i pe ne . 
smoothly in their bearings that iemiee of a horse 


power would be enough, theoretically, to turn the 
telescope around the heavens. That is to say, if 
a workman rested a bottle of milk on one of the 
arms of the yoke at lunch-hour, the telescope 
would begin to turn.” It all had to be carried 
thousands of miles, then taken 6000 ft. up the 
mountain. ‘A good many men have “died on 
it’? without seeing the completion of their work— 
Hale amongst them. | But genius, courage and per- 
severance triumphed, and now 
(in Mr. Woodbury’s _ terse 
phrase) all the observer will 
have to do after each photo- 
graph is to telephone to his 
assistant and say ‘“‘O.K., Joe, 
next star ’’—and we shall later 
see the results in plates of 
millions and millions more 
nebula. For that is what this 
telescope is going to do. 

The astronomers of Palo- 
mar have had a thin time with 
the popular Press and are likely, 
for a while, to be besieged 
by the attentions of a public 
anxious to “ look through the 
telescope.’” They have already 
bought 2000 acres as_ breath- 
ing-space; but there had to 
be a road to their mountain- 
top. The local authority 
built it with every hope of 
attracting visitors, and it has 
been named “ The Highway 
to the Stars.” A lady at 
Mount Wilson asked a lecturer 
the stars are all those 
millions of miles away, how 


out their names?’’, and the 
newspapers do not _ help 
very much. ‘“* From the earliest 


prisms. If the glass were strained the polarised light would be twisted a days at Corning the great 


little and the second prism would have to be rotated by just that same 


angle to let the light through to the eye. 


First of all, we have an account of the financing, building 
and endowment of the earlier monster, which is largely 
involved with the life of the famous Dr. George Ellery 
Hale, who first began to construct the new one eleven 
vears ago. This section is introduced with the cheerful 
headline, ‘* Jules Verne Becomes a Piker,”’ but there is 
plenty of stuff in it, Mr. Woodbury (who is an engineer) 
having been at great pains in catechising a great many 
people. I don’t know how far the conversations he records 
are meant to be verbatim, or if they are tinged 
with artistry; but one way or another we 
reach Hale’s determination to start, Carnegie 
having finally endowed Mount Wilson. 

Thereafter, introduced to swarms of 
scientists and engineers, we follow the whole 
course of the project. The story of the cast- 
ing of the great mirror (it is coated with 
aluminium, not silver) is the most thrilling part 
of it. Such a job had never been undertaken, 
and the misadventures (even a flooded river 
invaded the works) which occurred were 
enough to deter the stoutest heart. Even when 
the second disk was a success there was the 
nightmare of taking it by rail (with a clearance 
of inches sometimes) across the continent, and 
the fear of earthquake. It had, we are told, 
the most triumphant passage since Queen 
Marie of Rumania. And then came the long 
job of installation (for its directors wouldn't 
make their telescope until they had _ their 
mirror), and in a year it will be ready for 
work 

Well, it is a very remarkable achievement. 
Mr. Woodbury gives plenty of figures. The 
mirror, 17 ft. across, has a reflecting surface 
containing “room enough to accommodate 
seventy-five people standing side by side" ; 
it is 30 in. thick and weighs 30 tons. The iron 
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Modern Astronomy The Story of the World's Largest COMPLETED 
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mirror has been reported as a 
‘lens,’ even by the Santa Fé 
Railroad, which carried it... . 
Far more irritating to the astronomers than stupid mistakes 
are the failacious reports of what the Giant will do. They 
object to the persistently printed statement, for instance, 
that the telescope will * bring the Moon within twenty-five 
miles of the Earth.’ It will not. They dislike to be quoted 
as boasting that they will ‘ predict the weather on Mars.’ 
It makes them sick to read that ‘if there’s a skyscraper 
on the Moon, regardless of its disguise, it can’t remain 
hidden now.’ ”’ They are constantly asked, Mr. Woodbury 





LARGEST BEARING EVER FASHIONED BY THE HAND OF MAN”: THE 
HORSESHOE, FORTY-SIX FEET IN DIAMETER, FOUR FEET THICK, 
AND WEIGHING 340,000 LB MADE IN THREE PIECES AND THEN FITTED TOGETHER 


William Heinemann, Lid 





O. WOODBURY. 


says, who will be present at the dedication ceremony, and 
what star will first be chosen. “‘ The scientists turn all 
these queries off as kindly as they can, for they don’t want 
to disappoint a public that sincerely expects something 
wonderful is going to happen. But when a broadcasting 
company offers to build a costly cable line to the top of the 
mountain in order to put Palomar astronomers on the air 
every week in authentic, red-hot stories of their discoveries, 
while they are being made, Anderson and the others get 
a little pale. And when two bottling companies fight 
for the privilege of presenting a bottle of branded 
champagne for the prettiest girl in California to smash 
over the telescope’s bow as she is launched into 
infinite space, the scientists withdraw entirely and 
cry ‘ Enough!’” 

The populace won’t be able to took through the telescope ; 
they will be able to look at it. Sir Arthur Eddington, 
asked what he thought of its possibilities, said : ‘‘ Its con- 
struction is of immense importance for astronomy. I am 
not expecting any immediate sensational results from it. 
What I do expect is that during the next decade our 
knowledge will be advanced just one step forward along 
the whole frontier of stellar, nebular, and perhaps other 
branches of astronomy. Much of this advance may be 





THE CELLULOID MODEL OF THE HUGE PALOMAR TELESCOPE WAS ITSELF 
SO ELABORATE THAT IT COST OVER £400 TO CONSTRUCT. WITH IT IS SEEN 
HERE MR. ORMONDROYD, ONE OF THE ENGINEERS WHO CONSTRUCTED THE 


TELESCOPE. 


The celluloid model is 1-32nd full size of the 200-inch telescope itself. It took a man 


doing nothing else four months to construct. 


humdrum ; but here and there that one step will be what 
was needed to let us see round a corner.” 

“The programme of the 200-inch telescope,” says 
Dr. Adams, “ will be divided into two equal parts. Very 
extensive spectrographic work during the two weeks when 
the Moon is shining ; photometric and nebular work during 
the dark of the Moon. The spectrograph can work during 
moonlight. because the spectrum of the moonlit sky is 
rarely strong enough to affect the plates and interfere with 
the stellar impressions received.’” When the 
telescope was endowed its purpose was de- 
scribed : “‘ It would make further studies in the 
size and structure of the galactic systems, 
the distance, radiation and evolution of stars, 
the spectra of the brighter stars under high 
dispersion ; it would give much new informa- 
tion on the separation of binary stars, and on 
many other phenomena bearing directly on the 
constitution of matter.’’ And in its work it 
will shortly be assisted by a 48-in. Schmidt 
camera—virtually a finder-instrument for the 
big instrument, whose field of view is so 
small that it would have to take 27,000 
photographs to cover the sky—in charge of 
Dr. Zwicky, celebrated for his work on “ the 
red shift’’ and the theory of the Expanding 
Universe. 

Perhaps this theory, Mr. Woodbury remarks, 
may “ have a powerful confirmation.” Just as 
probably it has run its course, for all I know. 
Science proceeds, broadening down from hypo- 
thesis to hypothesis, and always seems to have a 
new one up its sleeve to meet the facts, which 
appear inexhaustible. The mathematicians, who 
have now superseded the generations who re- 
garded the Cosmos as a vast engineering works, 
are less dogmatic than their predecessors. 
“ Perhaps it ought rather to be,” said Sir 
James Jeans some years ago, “ that science 
should leave off making pronouncements.” But 
they are giving us a much more exciting time, 
and we may hope that the Giant may bring 
more grist to their mills. 
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ADVANCING THE ALLIES’ WAR EFFORT: 
SHIPS AND MEN ON WARTIME OCCASIONS. 
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WAR SENDS A FAMOUS TRANSATLANTIC LINER TO THE PACIFIC: THE 
PASSING THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL AFTER HER DEPARTURE 
Continued.) sailed from New York twelve hours after the ‘“‘ Mauretania.” Seamen from the steamer 
‘QUEEN MARY" STEAMING DOWN “ Berkshire”’ said in Boston that 


they passed the “Queen Mary” off the Jersey coast 
travelling south-east at a speed of more 
LEFT NEW YORK. 


than 30 knots. It was reported that she also was 

bound for Australia, as a troopship. If that is the case, she will be the largest transport 

The Cunard White Star Line’s piers in New York no longer present the crowded appearance 
the 


ever known. (Associated Press.) 
y assumed after the “‘ Queen Elizabeth’s”’ arrival. Last week the British Consul at Hono- ; 
lulu notified the Collector of Customs that the liner ‘‘ Mauretania’”’ was about to arrive there. 
After her arrival for refuelling it was presumed that she would proceed to Australia for service 
as a ‘troopship, possibly convoyed. In addition, the ‘Queen Mary” [Continued above. 


“ MAURETANIA ”” 
FROM NEW YORK. 








SAILING FOR AN 





‘““ UNKNOWN DESTINATION ”: THE 
THE HUDSON RIVER WHEN SHE 





‘connie af. 
Wire had a 


CANADA TRAINS HER PILOTS: TWENTY-SEVEN 


GRADUATES AT A FAMOUS CANADIAN AIR BASE RECEIVE 
THEM. THREE AMERICAN-MADE AEROPLANES CAN BE 


At this base the pick of Canada’s youth are undergoing training to enable them to take | the last war. The Canadian Government, incidentally, has adopted -the policy that any 
their place in the Empire’s Air Forces. The Commander is Captain C. M. McEwan, a 


| city possessing a municipal airport, if it wishes for an air school, must make its airport 
veteran of the R.A.F., with a record of having shot down thirty-two German machines in available for a nominal rent. (Fox.) 


nn 


THEIR WINGS, THEIR COMRADES FORMING A SQUARE 


ROUND 
SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 


* 





THE CHANGING OF THE GUARD, MAGINOT LINE WITH DUE CEREMONY, BRITISH TROOPS TAKE OVER A 


ON THE LEFT, A FRENCH OFFICER HANDS OVER THE KEYS OF THE 
Yn this occasion the British tro< 


SECTOR OF THE MAGINOT LINE PREVIOUSLY 
BLOCKHOUSE TO A_ BRITISH OFFICER, AND RIGHT THE 


HELI BY 1HE FRENCH 


TROOPS PRESENT ARMS APTER THE CEREMONY 





yhiect f the Mage not f it are the advance sts. the block yses and the trenches § the e army If those were 
Jefend s t prevent | t be smashed, guns firing more nearly a eacr the an at yermany wou e every gar 
built for the most part ot hag a ” hich tk nen i push t rd the heart of France. Though a few tanks mig 
. ¢ th Serman Arr efensive system makes a iK w e enemy ild pus ward , 4 J 7 . 
© passage f e Verman the ntier In Sram? possibly escape. n nfantry ald f w ther , h ‘ h raph 
th t f In r 
Zigzag, ke the teet a Saw 
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WHEN NAZI VIOLATION OF NORWEGIAN 
“FOR FREEDOM,” THE FILM 
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S ONF OF THE MANY DRAMATIC SCENES IN THE FILM “ FOR FREEDOM,” SHOWING 3 PREPARATIONS 


FOR ACTION: GERMAN NAVAL THE BRIDGE OF 
HITLER (BILLY RUSSELL) CONFRONTED BY SIR NEVILE HENDERSON. 


“ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE’’ WHEN THE “* [TER iS SIGHTED. 


SS 


TT.HE news received as Europe,”’ 
we go to press that | };  incurably 
Germany has occupied Den- of Germa 
mark, and that, consequent fication 
on the Norwegian refusal German 
to ‘pérmit similar, ‘‘ pro- prepared 
tective "' occupation of who is ce 
Norway, Oslo has_ been flict will 
bombed by Nazi airmen, at once r 
provides the _ sensational later whe 
sequel to the frequent | of Hitler's 
violation by enemy ships ; slovakia. 
of Norwegian _ territorial " when the 
waters since the outbreak of the 
of war and to the now | is appare 
famous rescue by H.M.S. . on the 
“Cossack’"’ of the three | friendshiy 
hundred British seamen from | ** Human 
the ‘‘ Altmark "’ prison-ship. tended to 
The latter action forms one | would a 
of the remarkable and vivid | | more int 
reconstructions in the new ation. 
Gainsborough film, “‘ For Europe "’ 
Freedom,” stills from which sion is d 
we reproduce on_ these dealing 
pages. They illustrate with Franco-B 
striking emphasis scenes in | | Russia, 
a picture likely to prove of | into Me 
permanent historical value Britain, 
in the overwhelming case leading u 
built up against Nazidom. in Mosco 
The story opens in the France 
private theatre of a news- first mo 
reel company, where the shown, 
commentator (E. V._ H. | reached 
Emmett) is concluding his | tion of 
description for the news- River Pl 
reel of the Four-Power | of the“ 
Conference at Munich. An | in whic 
alternative ‘* picture’’ en- are seen 
titled ‘* Shadow Over part in 


THE FILM RECONSTRUCTION OF THE — HISTORIC ‘* CUTTING-OUT ACTION 
BY MOMS COSSACK "' IN JOSSING FJORD A SHOT OF THE NOW FAMOUS 
FJORD AS THE DESTROYER ENTERS TO INTERCEPT THE ** ALTMARK.” 








“4 


A ee) 
‘ 


THE NAVY Is HERE!” THE DRAMATI( CLIMAX OF THE FILM THE BOARDING PARTY 
RELEASING BRITISH SEAMEN FROM THE ALTMARK’'S "' MALOMDOROUS HOLD 


IN THE CAPTIVES’ QUARTERS THE ALTMARK'S’"’ ANGLOPHOBE CAPTAIN, WITH 


AKMETLD GUARDS WARNS THe PRISONERS Wwe Vi NO COLONTES VET 
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NEUTRALITY WAS FOILED BY THE NAVY. [py 
OF THE “ALTMARK” INCIDENT. 


WHERE 300 BRITONS WERE _ IMPRISONE A RECONSTRUCTED SCENE ‘ sof ee 5 

OF THE “ ALTMARK’’ HOLD IN THE FILM, SHOWING ACTUAL ‘ ALTMARK”’ PRISONERS. s&s ee hell PPcol Prcipe ecg nian 
Europe,’ portraying the 
incurably militant nature 

« of Germany and the glori- 
fication of war by the 
German people, has been 
prepared by ‘the Chief,”’ 
who is certain that a con- 
flict will result ; and this is 
at once released six months 
later when the news comes 
of Hitler's entry into Czecho- 
slovakia. In the meantime, 
when the temporary success 
of the Munich Conference 
is apparent, work is started 
on the compilation of a 
friendship film to be called 
** Human Achievement,” in- 
tended to show that no wars 
would arise if there were 
more international co-oper- 
ation In ‘*Shadow Over 
Europe’ the growing ten- 
sion is defined by ‘‘ shots” 
dealing with the proposed 
Franco-British pact with 
Russia, Germany's entry 
into Memel, conscription in 
Britain, and other incidents 
leading up to the staff talks 
in Moscow between Britain, 
France and Russia. The 
first months of war are 
shown, the climax being 
reached with a reconstruc- 
tion of the battle of the 
River Plate, and the rescue 
of the ** Altmark "’ prisoners, 
in which officers and men 
are seen who actually took 
part in the actions. 





: —— SS LS 


THE BOARDING PARTY FROM THE DESTROYER 


COSSACK "* SCRAMBLING ON TO THE 
ALTMARK."' AND ENGAGING IN A 


HAND-TO-HAND STRUGGLE WITH THE GERMAN 


SEAMEN BEFORE RELEASING THE 300 BRITISH CAPTIVES RELOW 





THE FIRST CAPTIVE To SPOT THE BOARDING PARTY A RECONSTRUCTION REMINISCENT 


OF THE DRAWING PUBLISHED IN OUR ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 14 
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The World of the Rinema. 


By IVOR BROWN. 




















A FLOOD OF COLOUR. 


WO of the films which most attracted Londoners in 
the weeks following our early Easter were made 
in colour. These were “‘ The Private Lives of Elizabeth 
and Essex’? (Warner) and ‘‘ Drums Along the Mohawk” 
(Gaumont). Neither was a great film, but both were 
certainly enhanced in value by their chromatic richness. 
The themes essentially needed a colourful panorama in a 
way that numbers of subjects do not. Domestic stories 
will hardly repay the outlay on this form of embellish- 
ment. But history and geography do ask for ‘“‘ twopence 
coloured ” treatment. 

When Tudor England was filmed for ‘‘ The Private 
Life of Henry VIII.” one felt then the sore need of colour 
for any presentation of that epoch. Our theatre can, and 
does, drench the Tudor scene in a blaze of scarlets and 
blues, and it is significant that ‘ Henry VIII.,”’ lavishly 
mounted, nearly always makes money on the stage, although 
it is a patchy play, only partly Shakespeare’s, and then 
only the true Shakespeare in flashes. The colour, of burly, 
brutish character as well as of beefeaters’ scarlet, wins 
the day. And so it does for the film of ‘ Elizabeth and 
Essex.’’ It sets Gloriana in her glory and presents her 
as a true red vixen at the same time. 

From the strictly historical point of view a good deal 
of the film is absurd. The story starts in 1596, the year 
of Essex’s successful raid on Cadiz which did, however, 
fail to satisfy the Queen’s desire for plenty of Spanish 
gold. That was the year of the royal climacteric : Elizabeth 
had reached the supposedly ominous age of sixty-three. 
Who on earth would suspect from the performance of 
Miss Bette Davis that the Queen was more than forty- 
three or even thirty-three ? There has been some effort 
to impose antiquity on the royal brow, but no care to 
remember the effect of age on limbs. When Elizabeth 
and Essex start a romping brawl and she falls on a hard 
staircase, she takes her toss and rises like a schoolgirl. 
Not so can ladies of sixty-three behave. 

Yet Miss Davis, because she is an actress of skill and 
authority, does somehow make one fascinated by her 
Queen. If the film were about the events of 1566, one 
could readily believe that such was Elizabeth of England. 
Mr. Errol Flynn’s Essex seemed to me quite out of the 
picture—and why did he avoid the spade-beard fashion 
of which Essex was a leader? The dialogue was unam- 
bitious and perhaps wisely so. The business of composing 
conversation for Tudor lips is immensely difficult. If 
you model it on the drama of that time, it sounds stilted 
and false and smacks of Ye Olde Curiositie Shoppe. If 
you make it wholly modern, then the style is immediately 
at odds with the costumes, and that fault would be all 
the more conspicuous when Technicolor is_ restoring 





O'HARA 
WILKES (OLIVIA DE 
SELZNICK PRODUCTION OF 


SCARLETT (VIVIEN LEIGH; LEFT) 


‘GONE WITH THE WIND.” 
LESLIE HOWARD ARE ALSO IN THE CAST. 


The David Selznick Technicolor film production of Margaret Mitchell's best-selling novel, 
“Gone With the Wind,” is due to be shown in London on April 18, when it is to be 
resented at three theatres simultaneously—the Palace, the Empire, 
There was wide speculation as to the final choice for the réle of Scarlett O’Hara. After 
many others had been tried, the part was given to an English actress, Vivien Leigh, 
the part by winning the 1939 award of the Academy 
of the year. 
Atlanta scenes 1200 extras are employed to play wounded men. 


who crowned her success in 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences for the best actin 


Elizabethan England in full fig, feather, and war-paint. A 
quiet compromise is best, and that is what this film gives us. 

As for the pronunciation, let us be careful lest we mock 
too soon. In a few years Englishmen were to become 
regular settlers in America and take with them many 
English words which we forgot and they retained. Quite 
£ lot of modern American, like “ gotten,”’ is, in fact, 
Elizabethan English. (You can find “ beat it’ for “ go” 
in Ben Jonson.) It is at least possible that some American 
intonations are likewise the true successors of old English 


BRINGS COMFORT TO MELANIE 
HAVILLAND) IN THIS SCENE FROM THE 
CLARK GABLE AND 


ones. We know very little for certain about the pro- 
nunciation of English in Shakespeare’s time except that 
it was largely different from our own. So do not “ laft” 
when some of the Tudor folk in the film pronounce it so. 
There may, after all, have been a deal of “ laffing’’ at the 
Mermaid Inn. 

Regarded as a piece of colourful romancing, framing 
at least one vivid and arresting performance, ‘ Elizabeth 
and Essex’ will do to while away a couple of hours, 
though it certainly will not do as a_ history lesson. 





‘“GONE WITH THE WIND ’’—THE LONG-AWAITED FILM OF THE FAMOUS NOVEL, WHICH WILL 

HAVE THREE PREMIERE SHOWINGS IN LONDON ON APRIL 18: 

IN FOREGROUND) DANCES WITH THE WIDOWED SCARLETT O'HARA 
CONFEDERATE CHARITY BALL. 


Why, by the way, so much of it? There seemed ample 
chance for cutting in the first half. But, no doubt, 
coloured photography is expensive and prudence hesitates 
to discard after so much outlay on 
the tints. 

As to those tints, they still have 
their crudities. A blue sky is so 
harshly blue, like the horrid, glaring 
colours of a cheap picture post-card. 
But we have to remember 
that the coloured films 
are being taken under 
skies much drier and 
therefore more strongly 
coloured than .our own. 
It remains to be seen how 
the new method will 
respond to the gentler 
shades of English colouring 
with its tempering quality 
of mist and cloud. A 
colour-film, say, of the 
Lake District in autumn, 
with its lovely greys and 
browns and all the subtle 
play of low cloud on 
bracken-coloured hills, 
would be a supreme test 
of the new method's range 
and delicacy. 

Undoubtedly Red In- 
dians ought to be red, no 
less than Queen Elizabeth’s 
wig. Moreover, the 
Mohawk scenery demands 
green thrust of forest and 
blue ribboning of the rivers 
and the sky. So “ Drums 
Along the Mohawk” is 
all the better for its dip 
in the studio paint-box. 
This begins as a tale of 
love among the lumber 
in George Washington's 
America and of young love’s honeymooning 
in a covered waggon. The very bad Whites 
would stir up the fairly bad Reds to crimes 
of murder and arson at the expense of good 
White settlers. So there is a great deal of 
skirmishing and shooting and falling dead 
after a pretty prelude of idyllic courting in 
which Miss Claudette Colbert dazzles the eye OF 
and Mr. Henry Fonda most handsomely per- THE 
forms all the duties proper to a voung pioneer. 


TECHNICOLOR 


and the Ritz. 


In the Battle of 


RHETT BUTLER (CLARK GABLE; 


AWAITING 


HER CUE FOR 
*“ GONE 
ANACHRONISTIC 





I have seen it observed that a general adoption of 
colour in films will cause a great shake-out of stars, at least 
of those whose face is their fortune, since some cannot 
take it with advantage. Well, if that is so, Miss Colbert 
has passed her test and gets her Colour Certificate, for her 
appearance in ‘‘ Drums Along the Mohawk ”’ 1s ravishing. 
Naturally a lady in eighteenth-century costume meandering 
in highly tinted scenery beneath a fiercely blue sky will 
at times suggest the lid of a chocolate-box, but Miss Colbert 
is an actress as well as an adornment, and Mr. Fonda is 
a Chocolate Soldier in 
the tough, Shavian 
sense, and no mere pale- 
faced contrast to the 
Mohawk’s_~ study _ iin 
scarlet. 

Colour certainly was 
not required for ‘ The 
Return of the Invisible 
Man”’ (Leicester Square), 
which reintroduces the 
Wellsian terror of an 
unseen figure to English 
rain, an English gaol, 
English coal-pits, and 
an English country 
house. Black and white 
are the tints proper 
to this creepy stuff 
about a man wrongly 
condemned for murder 
who escapes from a 
condemned cell by 
accepting a drug which 
renders him _ invisible, 
but also is expected to 
drive him mad in a day 
or two. This is just 
the subject for trick- 
photography, ingenious 
production, and a public 
which likes honest 
schoolboy stuff. I must 
confess to a _ puerile 
delight in macabre figures 
pondering over phials 
(VIVIEN LEIGH) AT A in laboratories and 

carrying secrets of 

life and death into 
an outer world where death, by violence, seems likely to 
be a common occurrence. The story might have been 
better explained, but it contained the right elements for 
an hour or so of “ holiday horrors.” There was a very 
strange assortment of accents in Hollywood's notion of an 
English mining county. But Sir Cedric Hardwicke was 
there to speak for England, which, of course, he did 
firmly and well, though the picture certainly offers no 
challenge to his larger powers. 


% 
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ACTION IN THE 
WIND” 


ATLANTA BATTLE SCENES 

VIVIEN LEIGH AS SCARLETT O'HARA 

POWER LINES OF MODERN CULVER CITY ARE NOT 
SEEN IN THE FILM. 


WITH THE 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY REOPENS AS AN ART CENTRE: 
“BRITISH PAINTING SINCE WHISTLER"— 
A LOAN EXHIBITION. 








““LYRIC FANTASY”; BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, R.A.—AN UNFINISHED DECORATION WHICH INCLUDES 
PORTRAITS OF THE ARTIST'S FAMILY.—(Lent by Hugo Pitman, Esq.) 





IN THE WARTIME LOAN EXHIBITION—* BRITISH PAINTING SINCE WHISTLER ’’— 
AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY: “ THE SLUM”; BY JAMES PRYDE. 
(Lent by Sir Donald 
} Somervell, K.C., M.P.) 
{ 
5 





‘* DECORATION : ‘THE SILENCE OF THE RAVINE’”; BY ETHEL WALKER. 


, 


(Lent by Hugo Pitman, Esq.) 





“THE CONVALESCENT”; BY J. M. WHISTLER. ‘“ THE BED PICTURE, OR THE CENTURION’S SERVANT ” ; PAINTED ‘** LYTTON STRACHEY "’; A CELEBRATED CHARACTER 
(Lent by Ronald Tree, Esq.) BY STANLEY SPENCER IN 1915.——(Lent by Henry Lamb, Esq.) STUDY BY HENRY LAMB (Lent by J. L. Behrend, Es7.) 
HE National Gal- EE ST 





lery, where none of ee lO 
the rooms have been a e 
open for the exhibition “ag 
of pictures since the be- S| 
ginning of the war, has 
just initiated a _ loan 
exhibition of ‘ British 
Painting Since Whistler." 
This will remain open 
till the end of June. It 
will be welcomed by all 
art lovers, who owe a 
great debt of gratitude 
to the courage of the 
organisers and those who 
have lent pictures. Out 
standing among the 
latter is her Majesty the 
Queen, from whose col- 
lection come the splendid 
Augustus John portrait, 
** Bernard Shaw Asleep,"’ 
and a seascape, ** Oct 





ber Morning.’ OwNERs' LANDSCAPE AT BLEDLOW”’; A BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL RENDERING OF AN 
Corpyaicnts Reserven EVANESCENT EFFECT OF LIGHT; BY PAUL NASH (Lent by Richard Smart, Esu.) 


NUDE DRAWING"; BY JACOB EPSTEIN-—-THE ONLY EXAMPLE 
OF HIS WORK IN THE EXHIBITION Lent by Miss Lilian Browse.) 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE FINNISH RACE; 


AND THE HISTORY OF A LAND WHOSE FIRST SETTLEMENT 
WAS THE RESULT OF THE DEMAND FOR FURS IN THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE OF NERO’S DAY. 


By PROFESSOR A. M. TALLGREN, Professor of Archseology at the University 
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when Europeans colon- 
ised transoceanic coun- 
tries. The accompanying 
map (Fig 1) indicates the 
settled parts of Finland 
about the year 1150, at 
the time of the Crusades. 


of Helsinki, and Editor of “ Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua.” They embraced South 


Photographs by Courtesy of the Author. (See also Illustrations on opposite page.) 


The compact and comprehensive narration which we 
publish below of the settled evolution of ‘‘ Suomi,” 
or Finland—whose marvellous resistance to brutal 
Soviet aggression has been fully tllustrvated in our 
pages—from remote ages, claims the especial attention 
of our British readers by virtue of the fact that the 
conversion from paganism of medieval Finland was 
duc to the labours of St. Henry, Bishop of Uppsala, 


Finland, a belt of about 
200 kilometres northward 
from the coast, ending approximately along the 
line Pori-Tampere-Sortavala—i.e., about 69° N. lat. 

The settlement of Central and Northern Finland 
began only in the sixteenth century, under Govern- 
ment auspices. The towns in Finland, too, are a 
product of the Christian era. Market-places existed, 
and the farmers of the south undertook regular 
journeys to the north as fur traders and, perhaps, in 
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I. A MAP OF FINLAND, SHOWING THE AREAS INHABITED BY FINNISH FARMERS es. I1§0 A.D.—AT THE TIME 
OF THE SWEDISH “‘ CRUSADES.”’ THEY HAD COME NORTHWARDS FROM WHAT IS NOW ESTONIA. 


afterwards Finland’s patron saint, and 
Thomas, a missionary, who tradition 
says weve Englishmen. Professor Tall- 
gren demonstrates that, like the Swedes, 
who count direct descent from their 
prehistoric ancestors, the Suiones, so 
the roots of Finnish nationality and 
jealous independence go back to Roman 
times. Racially, it may be observed, 
there is reason to believe that the 
Finns ave the most ancient stock of 
Northern Europe. 
HE Finnish people began to be differen- 
tiated as a_ separate people at 
the time of the early Roman Empire, 
and its origin and formation are the result 
of the same process as, for example, those 
of British and Latin America — 1t.e., 
colonisation, The people of the Proto- 
Finn farmers inhabited the present Estonia 


in the last centuries B.C, .The agriculture 
of that period was insufficient to support 
the rapidly increasing population. In 


addition to agriculture, seasonal means 
of livelihood, such as_ seal hunting 
and trapping, had to be found on a 
large scale, and a little trading. 

It seems natural that, already at that time, 
occasional journeys should have been made_ to 
Finland, the sparse population of which consisted 
of Lapland reindeer nomads. Possibly individual 
Proto-Finns may have settled at that time on the 
coasts of Finland, while maintaining their connection 
with the old country, Estonia. The newcomers 
engaged in agriculture, indeed, but subsisted mainly 
by hunting and trading in furs. However, when the 
Roman road to the Baltic was opened—during the 
reign of the Emperor Nero—the district at the mouth 
of the Vistula became an important port. Among 
other things, the demand for furs, especially for furs 
of high quality, increased very much. As_ these 
were obtainable in large quantities in Finland, the 
settlement of that country from Estonia pro- 
ceeded rapidly 

The newcomers settled at first on the south- 
western coasts (Fig. 2), the wide-flung archipelago 
of which afforded protection from enemies who might 
possibly approach by sea. This territory is the old 
province of Finnia proper, a name _ subsequently 
applied to the whole country. By degrees the settle- 
ments spread to the lake district in the interior of 
binland (Fig. 1). Exports no longer passed through 
Estonia, but were despatched by sea to the mouth 
of the Vistula, the Gothic centre which extended its 
influence as far as Finland (see Fig. 5 on facing 
page). Its culture became differentiated, and_ so, 
by degrees, did its language, which remained at a 
more archaic stage than in Estonia. 

The inhabitants subsisted on agriculture and the 
exploitation of the northern woods for the purposes 
of fur trading. Settlements were grouped in small 
centres separated by uninhabited regions, as was the 
case elsewhere at the beginning of the Modern Era, 
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3. AN IMPORTANT CENTRE OF POPULATION IN WESTERN FINLAND IN THE IRON 
GRANITE HILL FORT (FOREGROUND); AND (BACKGROUND) 
IN USE ABOUT 600-1150 A.D. 
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4. A FINNISH WOMAN’S DRESS, ¢ifca 1150 A.D.— 

ABOUT THE DATE OF THE CONVERSION OF THE FINNS 

TO CHRISTIANITY; RESTORED EXACTLY ON THE BASIS 

OF TOMB-FINDS IN SOUTH-WEST FINLAND (NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, HELSINKI.) 


CEMETERIES 
(MARKED BY WHITE CROSSES). (Copyright photograph.) 
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order to levy taxes from the Laplanders. The con- 
ditions were similar to those in America in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The settle- 
ment of the country did not, therefore, represent any 
kind of migration or conquest. It was due to the 
means of subsistence of the inhabitants and to 
conditions of trade. 

At the end of the pagan era (about 1200 A.D.), 
the thousand-year-old community of farmers in 
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2. A KEY MAP OF THE ORIGINAL “ FINNIA” PROVINCE, 

IN SOUTH-WEST FINLAND, SHOWING THE STRUCTURE 

OF PREHISTORIC SOCIETY AND THE SETTLEMENTS IN 
THE REGION. 


Cemeteries of 100-1100 A.D. are marked with dots; hill forts with 
small triangles. The archipelago (left, below) was settled by 
Swedish immigrants c. 1100 A.D., and the inland forests c. 1200-1500. 
Earlier, the archipelago and the wooded region were used 
seasonally by the coastal inhabitants. 


Finland was firmly established and clearly 
defined. The peasant was free: there was 
no serfdom in Finland. The administration 
of justice and public affairs was in the 
hands of a council of the most respected 
men, who held their meetings mostly in 
the open air, in so-called ‘‘ things,’’ or courts 
(Fig. 6). They dealt with infringements of 
the law, they discussed questions affecting 
the community, hunting expeditions, utilisa- 
tion of land, religious ceremonies. They 
certainly also discussed questions of war and 
peace,the construction of fortified places, etc. 

The fortified places consisted of hill 
forts, providing natural means of defence 
and a favourable position in the vicinity 
of a village settlement (Fig. 3). Walls of 
earth, stone and wood were built on the 
upper slopes of these granite hills, and 
behind them the inhabitants of the village 
could take shelter. The refuge forts—t.e., 
suitable hills at a greater distance from 
the villages (cf. map, Fig. 2)—were similar, 
though not so well equipped. The forts 
were not permanently inhabited, but their 
defences were put up by common labour. 

Naturally, some of the farmers were wealthier 
and more enterprising than the rest. The big farmers 
certainly exerted greater influence than the others. 
This was, however, mainly due to their personal 
qualities, not to privileges. There were no class 
distinctions in Finland in pagan times—besides, the 
community was illiterate. 

When Sweden undertook her “crusades’’ to 
Finland, between 1150 and 1293, no changes occurred 
in the structure of society. The social structure in 
Sweden was the same as in Finland, and personal, 
social and political liberty were preserved in both 
countries. The Finns preserved their former rights ; 
they could aspire to any position in the State, and 
they were represented in the Diet by their own 
elected delegates. Their local government was not 
altered, and the clergy and bishops were almost 
invariably men of Finnish birth. 

For centuries the history of Finland consisted 
of tilling the land and safeguarding the established 
conditions. Settlement spread from the south to 
the north, and its principal object was to populate 
and develop the uninhabited regions—a sphere that 
has always enjoyed Government support, if only 
for taxation purposes. Settlement extended further 
and further north, but it was not until the nineteenth 
century that the country was inhabited up to the 
coast of the Arctic Ocean. Side by side with this 
expansion, spiritual and material culture progressed 
and the community and the State became more 
firmly established. The same process is familiar, 
e.g., in North Sweden and in the young transoceanic 
countries, such as America. The Finnish community 
has grown organically in the course of two thousand 
years. Its roots are buried in prehistoric times. 
The accompanying illustrations are examples of 
antiquities from pagan times in Finland. 
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ANCIENT FINLAND: 4TH-CENTURY JEWELS; PREHISTORIC “THINGSTEADS.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY oF PRoFEssor A. M. TALLGREN. (SEE ARTICLE ON OpPposITE PAGE.) 
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~; 5. A RELIC OF FINNISH WARRIORS OF THE THIRD CENTURY A.D.: AN EXCAVATED <_ . IDENTICAL WITH SIMILAR PREHISTORIC ‘‘ COUNCIL-CHAMBERS " IN CENTRAL © 
TOMB, SHOWING (CENTRE) A FINE BRONZE UMBO FROM A SHIELD, AND IRON SWEDEN, AND ELSEWHERE IN SCANDINAVIA: AN OPEN-AIR ‘“‘ THINGSTEAD,” A 

WEAPONS; IN SOUTH-WEST FINLAND. STONE CIRCLE FOR DELEGATES AT PREHISTORIC COUNCIL MEETINGS. 
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“3 7. A HORSESHOE-SHAPED ENAMEL BROOCH OF THE PREHISTORIC PERIOD = Pe 8. THE HILT OF AN ELEGANT BRONZE RINGSWORD (¢. 700 A.D.), FOUND AT EURA, WESTERN 

> (c. 400 A.D.), OF EAST BALTIC DESIGN, TYPICAL OF PRE-VIKING } FINLAND, = 1939. THIS PARTICULAR PHASE IS UNKNOWN OUTSIDE FINLAND, THOUGH THE g 
; SCANDINAVIA. =: TYPE ACTUALLY ORIGINATED IN SAXON ENGLAND. ; 
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“39. A FINNISH WOMAN’S ORNAMENTS OF ABOUT © “3 11. OF INGENIOUS WORKMANSHIP, DATING FROM {” 12. FROM THE EVANGELISING PERIOD (1200 A.D.) 
1100 A.D., INCLUDING (TOP) WESTERN EUROPEAN é + ABOUT 600 A.D A SNAKE-BROOCH IN THE FORM OF A CRUCIFIX, ROSARY, AND TWO ENCOLPIA SILVER, 
COINS USED AS PENDANTS. A FIGURE EIGHT—OF FINNISH TYPE PARTLY GILT. PARTLY OF GOTLAND WORKMANSHI! 


Interested laymen, besides archaologists, have long been apprised of the great this dwelling-site culture was the possession of the earliest Finnish-Ugrian people 


antiquity of the Swedes, who maintain that their nation boasts 6000 years’ the race which constitutes the principal element of the present population of 
consecutive history in the same _ region Yet the parallel development of the Finland.” In this connection it is of interest to note the resemblance of 
neighbouring Finnish people has hitherto been imperfectly realised, although the Hungarian to Finnish The theory has been advanced that the Ugro-Finnish race 
authors of * Scandinavian Archaeology "’ (published at Oxford as recently as 1937) spread out to Finland and the Balti provinces under pressure from a new 


declare: * it is now the unanimous opinion among Finnish archaologists that people, perhaps Indo-Germanic, invading the north 
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TEVER, until to-day, have I succeeded in taking much 


interest in the career of George 


Romney, 


whom 


Sir Joshua could not bring himself to name, referring to 
him only by the title of this article, to whose talent as a 
portrait painter his own contemporaries paid tribute, and 
whose pictures in Our own lifetime have brought fabulous 


prices in the sale-room. 


As a painter he has always seemed 


to me to possess many virtues, but not those I happen 


to enjoy 


he is slick, competent, an adept in flattery, but 


generally a trifle tame, graceful enough and pretty and 
charmingly sentimental, but no colourist, and with no eye 
for character ; not even his interminable series of pictures 
as Bacchante, 


of Emma Hamilton, at the spinning-wheel, 
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I A STRANGE 
ROMNEY IN 


MEDLEY OF HEADS BY GEORGE 
THE CENTRE IS LORD MANSFIELD. 
ABOVE HIM (LEFT) ARE ‘‘ MANSFIELD'’S PARSON’ 
AND (RIGHT) MRS. SIDDONS. KEMBLE (LEFT) 
AND POPE PIUS VI. (RIGHT) ARE SEEN BELOW. 
Surprise, however unreasonable, is nearly always caused 
when a highly successful society portrait-painter (which 
Romney undoubtedly was) is discovered to have distinguished 
himself in a less formal sphere. There is a smile-provoking 
quality in some of the drawings reproduced on this page 
which is, inevitably, absent from Romney's portraits 

particularly in the standing figure of George III. in Fig. 2 
and the head of Lord North in Fig. 3; though not in the 
head of Lord Thurlow, probabty because this Lord Chancellor 

was ‘of the Romney faction.” 
Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi 


as this, that and the other, and as her beautiful 
self, me overmuch. All this is doubtless 
reprehensible, but there it is, and every 
man is presumably entitled to a few blind spots. 
Nor, as a rule, do | find his drawings particularly 
they have a fatal lack of 
which their flowing 
substitute 
caught 


move 
very 


Interesting incisive- 


ness, for line is not 
suthcient 


And 


easy, 


now I've him off his guard, as 


it were, and have to make as handsome an 
apology as | can: this was, after all, a man, and 
not just a facile and industrious and _ highly 


successful society portrait-painter. May I remind 
career ?—it is a wonderful 
Story He was born in 1734, painted portraits at 
Kendal at two guineas a time, saved £100, and 
in 1762 came to London, taking {30 with him, 
and leaving £70 with his young wife. Before very 


vou of his success 


long he was the rival of Reynolds and Gains 
borough ; as Fuseli said; “* Romney was made 
for his times, and his times for him ''—-working 


perpetually, and charging 25 guineas for a 30 by 
25 portrait, 30 guineas for a 35 by 27, 50 guineas 
for a 50 by 40, and 8o guineas for a whole-length 
lowards the end, his mind went, and he died 
im 802 

Some years ago, the late 
Zave $8,000 guineas at Christie's for 
of the lovely Mrs. Davenport. This 
about famous and expensive pictures, but about 
Little from pen, which me 


of exceptional historical interest and which really 


his 


Duveen 
portrait 
note is not 


scraps his seem to 
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do reveal him afresh. Perhaps some will say that it 
is scarcely fair to a great reputation to choose such 
unimportant trifles for illustration, for presumably he 


thought little or nothing of them himself; but it is just 
because his reputation for agreeable and sometimes insipid 
flattery is so great that I venture to draw attention to 
them—for here is a Romney forgetting his market and the 
necessity of pleasing the great world; a Romney with a 
slightly wicked eve, and a gift for 
caricature hardly to be deduced from 
his normal work. Perhaps caricature is 
scarcely a proper description of these 
brilliant little sketches: some are 
straightforward enough, but others have 
just that slight exaggeration which adds 
point to character and provokes a smile. 
This certaintly applies to the standing 
figure of George III. in Fig. 2, and to 
the head of Lord North in Fig. 3; 
perhaps also to Pitt on the same sheet, 
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and the heavy-jowled Fox; while Burke in the top left 
corner appears to be listening in astonjshment to his own 


well-turned periods. 


Thurlow seems to me to be treated 


very kindly, but then he was a good friend to Romney. 
(“1 am of the Romney faction,” said this Lord Chancellor, 
@ propos the rivalry between the Cavendish Square man 


and Reynolds and Gainsborough.) In 


this little sketch 


he appears kindly and clever—indeed, it is the only 
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3 IN THIS SHEET OF SKETCHES BY GEORGE ROMNEY ARE SEEN, FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT (ABOVE) BURKE AND LORD NORTH; (CENTRE) KAUNITZ, 
GEORGE Il. AND LOKD THURLOW; AND (BELOW) PITT AND FOX 


GEORGE 
SUGGESTION OF 
DRAWINGS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
OF SOCIETY PORTRAITS, 


Ill. BY ROMNEY, REVEALING A FRESH ASPECT 
CARICATURE IN THIS AND THE OTHER 
COMES RATHER SURPRISINGLY FROM THE 


FOR WHICH HE WAS CHIEFLY KNOWN. 


portrait I remember of him from which one can 
imagine that his extraordinary reputation for 
good conversation was justified. He was not 
only a good, but a candid friend to the painter, 
and as, so far as I know, not many Lord Chan- 
cellors have indulged in art criticism, his advice 
is worth recalling. Romney was enthusiastic 
about Alderman Boydell’s ** Shakespeare Gallery '’— 
an ambitious project by which scenes from 
the plays were to be illustrated by the best 
painters of the day. Thurlow thought Romney’s 
gifts were unsuited to this work, and told him: 


“Romney, before you paint Shakespeare, do 
for God's sake, read him"; and then, in con- 
versation with someone else: “What! is Rom- 


ney at work on Shakespeare? He cannot paint 
in that style; it is out of his way; by God, 


he will make a balderdash business of it!"’’ That 
was a shrewd, wise judgment, and I like—at 
any rate, on this page—to remember him for 


that, rather than for Charles James Fox’s witti- 
cism : “‘ No one could be as wise as Thurlow looks.” 


Another sheet (Fig. 1) contains portraits of 
Lord Mansfield, Pope Pius VI. (the Pope who 
was taken to Valence by the Directory; it was 
Pius VII. who crowned Napoleon) and Kemble 
and Siddons, with a head in one corner labelled 
“ Mansfield’s Parson '’—presumably the L.C.J.’s 
private chaplain. It is an odd juxtaposition ; 
nor does there seem to be any special reason 


for the presence of Kaunitz, the Austrian states- 
man, next to George III. in Fig. 3; but it is just 
the casualness of these vivid, haphazard jottings 
which makes them so intriguing They were 
obviously not meant for publication: were they 
done one evening after dinner to amuse his 
friends; or to fill in an idle half-hour when 
he wanted a respite from the perpetual stream 
of visitors to his painting-room? And is_ the 
head in the top right corner of Fig. 2 in 
tended to be a portrait of the Prince of Wales ? 
I cannot refrain from suggesting that Fig. 3 ought 
to find a permanent resting-place at 10, Downing 
Street—Burke, North, Pitt, Fox, Thurlow, and the 
King all on one scrap of paper in the histori 
house they knew so well and which has changed 


so little since their day 
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EVER, until to-day, have I succeeded in taking much 
interest in the career of George Romney, whom 

Sir Joshua could not bring himself to name, referring to 
him only by the title of this article, to whose talent as a 
portrait painter his own contemporaries paid tribute, and 
whose pictures in our own lifetime have brought fabulous brilliant little sketches: some are L 
prices in the sale-room. As a painter he has always seemed 
to me to possess many virtues, but not those I happen 
to enjoy—-he is slick, competent, an adept in flattery, but 
generally a trifle tame, graceful enough and pretty and 
charmingly sentimental, but no colourist, and with no eye 
for character ; not even his interminable series of pictures 
of Emma Hamilton, at the spinning-wheel, as Bacchante, 
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I A STRANGE MEDLEY OF HEADS BY GEORGE 
ROMNEY. IN THE CENTRE IS LORD MANSFIELD. 
ABOVE HIM (LEFT) ARE ‘‘ MANSFIELD’S PARSON” 
AND (RIGHT) MRS. SIDDONS, KEMBLE (LEFT) 
AND POPE PIUS VI. (RIGHT) ARE SEEN BELOW. 
Surprise, however unreasonable, is nearly always caused 
when a highly successful society portrait-painter (which 
Romney undoubtedly was) is discovered to have distinguished 
himself in a less formal sphere. There is a smile-provoking 
quality in some of the drawings reproduced on this page 
which is, inevitably, absent from Romney's portraits 

particularly in the standing figure of George III. in Fig. 2 
and the head of Lord North in Fig. 3; though not in the 
head of Lerd Thurlow, probatty because this Lord Chancellor 

was “of the Romney faction.” 


Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi. 


as this, that and the other, and as her beautiful 
self, move me overmuch. All this is doubtless 
very reprehensible, but there it is, and every 
man is presumably entitled to a few blind spots. 
Nor, as a rule, do | find his drawings particularly 
interesting: they have a fatal lack of incisive- 
ness, for which their easy, flowing line is not 
suthcient substitute. 

And now I've caught him off his guard, as 
it were, and have to make as handsome an 
apology as Il can: this was, after all, a man, and 
not just a facile and industrious and highly 
successful society portrait-painter. May I remind 
you of his career ?—it is a wonderful success 
story He was born in 1734, painted portraits at 
Kendal at two guineas a time, saved £100, and 
in 1762 came to London, taking £30 with him, 
and leaving £70 with his young wife. Before very 
long he was the rival of Reynolds and Gains 
borough ; as Fuseli said: ‘ Romney was made 
for his times, and his times for him "working 
perpetually, and charging 25 guineas for a 30 by 
2§ portrait, 30 guineas for a 35 by 27, 50 guineas 
for a 50 by 40, and 80 guineas for a whole-length. 
lowards the end, his mind went, and he died 
in 1802 

Some years ago, the late Lord Duveen 
gave §8,000 guineas at Christie's for his portrait 
of the lovely Mrs. Davenport. This note is not 
about famous and expensive pictures, but about 
little scraps from his pen, which seem to me 
of exceptional historical interest and which really 
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do reveal him afresh. Perhaps some will say that it 
is scarcely fair to a great reputation to choose such 
unimportant trifles for illustration, for presumably he 
thought little or nothing of them himself; but it is just 
because his reputation for agreeable and sometimes insipid 
flattery is so great that I venture to draw attention to 
them—for here is a Romney forgetting his market and the 
necessity of pleasing the great world; a Romney with a 
slightly wicked eve, and a gift for 
caricature hardly to be deduced from 
his normal work. Perhaps caricature is 
scarcely a proper description of these 
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and the heavy-jowled Fox; while Burke in the top left 
corner appears to be listening in astonjshment to his own 
well-turned periods. Thurlow seems to me to be treated 
very kindly, but then he was a good friend to Romney. 
(‘I am of the Romney faction,” said this Lord Chancellor, 
a propos the rivalry between the Cavendish Square man 
and Reynolds and Gainsborough.) In this little sketch 
he appears kindly and clever—indeed, it is the only 
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3 IN THIS SHEET OF SKETCHES BY GEORGE ROMNEY ARE SEEN, FROM 
LEFT TO RIGHT (ABOVE) BURKE AND LORD NORTH; (CENTRE) KAUNITZ, 
GEORGE Ill, AND LOKD THURLOW; AND (BELOW) PITT AND FOX 


portrait I remember of him from which one can 
imagine that his extraordinary reputation for 
good conversation was justified. He was not 
only a good, but a candid friend to the painter, 
and as, so far as I know, not many Lord Chan- 
cellors have indulged in art criticism, his advice 
is worth recalling. Romney was enthusiastic 
about Alderman Boydell’s ** Shakespeare Gallery "— 
an ambitious project by which scenes from 
the plays were to be illustrated by the best 
painters of the day. Thurlow thought Romney’s 
gifts were unsuited to this work, and told him: 
“Romney, before you paint Shakespeare, do 
for God's sake, read him’; and then, in con- 
versation with someone else: “ What! is Rom- 
ney at work on Shakespeare? He cannot paint 
in that style; it is out of his way; by God, 
he will make a balderdash business of it!’’ That 
was a shrewd, wise judgment, and I like—at 
any rate, on this page—to remember him for 
that, rather than for Charles James Fox’s witti- 
cism : ‘‘ No one could be as wise as Thurlow looks.” 
Another sheet (Fig. 1) contains portraits of 
Lord Mansfield, Pope Pius VI. (the Pope who 
was taken to Valence by the Directory; it was 
Pius VII. who crowned Napoleon) and Kemble 
and Siddons, with a head in one corner labelled 
‘““ Mansfield’s Parson ’’—presumably the L.C.J.'s 
private chaplain. It is an odd juxtaposition ; 
nor does there seem to be any special reason 
for the presence of Kaunitz, the Austrian states- 
man, next to George III. in Fig. 3; but it is just 
the casualness of these vivid, haphazard jottings 
which makes them so intriguing. They were 
obviously not meant for publication: were they 
done one evening after dinner to amuse his 
friends; or to fill in an idle half-hour when 
he wanted a respite from the perpetual stream 
of visitors to his painting-room? And is the 
head in the top right corner of Fig. 2 in 
tended to be a portrait of the Prince of Wales ? 
I cannot refrain from suggesting that Fig. 3 ought 
to find a permanent resting-place at 10, Downing 
Street—Burke, North, Pitt, Fox, Thurlow, and the 
King all on one scrap of paper in the histori 
house they knew so well and which has changed 
so little since their day, 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


LTHOUGH the empty state of the main roads, 
even during week-ends, would suggest that the 

vast majority of motorists have laid up their cars, 
the latest licensing figures show that the number 
who have done so is not nearly so great as one would 





PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE SCENE OF MANY THRILLING MOTOR-RACE MEETINGS : 
\ DAIMLER 4h LITRE TOURING LIMOUSINE IN DONINGTON PARK. 


think. Those who are still keeping their cars in 
commission cannot, of Course, cover anything like 
the same mileage as they used to, even if they are 
fortunate enough to receive a supplementary ration. 
This accounts for the absence of traffic on the 
roads. From the national point of view, therefore, 
the present position is satisfactory, because the 
Exchequer is receiving a handsome sum in motor 
taxation without imposing too great a strain on our 
petrol supply and reserves—which pleases the Ministry 
of Mines. 

The point arises, however, as to whether an even 
better return would be received from motor transport 


taxation if the petrol ration were to be slightly in- 
creased. Particularly is this so in the case of private 
cars, many owners of which might well be encouraged 
to put them back on the road if they could obtain a 
bigger basic ration than they are entitled to at present. 
My own view is that the opportunity to buy more 
petrol would be a stronger inducement for people 
to re-license their cars than a reduction in the horse- 
power tax, welcome as that would 
be. I am _ afraid that in the 
present circumstances the _ possi- 
bility of any relief in that direc- 
tion can only exist in the minds 
of wishful-thinkers. 

Talking of petrol—and it is a 
pretty frequent subject among 
motorists nowadays—reminds me 
that the need for economy has 
drawn attention once more to the 
value of the free wheel. A fellow- 
officer in my Mess has one fitted to 
his Triumph, and he tells me that 
there is a slight but 
distinct improve- 
ment in the car’s 
fuel consumption 
with the free wheel 
in action. Although 
the device was 
quite a vogue a 
few years ago, 
latterly it has been 
given up by most 
manufacturers, 
until to-day I be- 
lieve that the Rover Company are the 
only British manufacturers to retain 
the free wheel as a standard fitting 
on their models. There is a difference 
of opinion among motorists as to the 
attraction of the free wheel : person- 
ally I think it is an acquired taste. 
But of its value as a_petrol-saver 
there is little doubt, even though it 
does necessitate a rather stronger 
application of the brakes when ap- 
proaching sharp corners and going 
down steep hills. On the other 


hand, as my friend remarked: ‘‘You can buy 
brake linings without coupons! ”’ 

Meanwhile motorists in the country are frequently 
making their petrol rations last much longer by 
joining with their neighbours in the co-operative use 
of their cars. For example, if four men who live 
some distance from the station take it in turns to 
provide the transport for the whole party, each man 
will only use his car on every fourth day, and he 
will be using only a quarter of the petrol he normally 
consumed for station work. This “ get-together ”’ 
conception of motoring was first suggested by the 
Royal Automobile Club, and I understand that it 
was received with enthusiasm by garage proprietors, 
who saw in it a reason for many more motorists to 
keep their cars on the road. It is worth mentioning, 
I think, that it is essential that no money should pass 
between motorists co-operating in this way; other- 
wise the law is transgressed on the grounds that 
the owner of the car is plying for hire without the 
necessary licence. Insurance policies are not affected 


by the arrangement. [Continued opposite. 





THE RED DEER’S ANTLERS RISE WELL ABOVE THE BODY OF THE 1940 HUMBER 
‘* SUPER-SNIPE,”” AS HE STANDS BEING PETTED BY THE OWNER. 





































MOSS BROS 


. Mackintoshes 
and Raincoats 
for the Services 


Moss Bros. have been making Service 
Mackintoshes these fifty years—time 
enough to have seen a few nasty 
downpours and proved their worth! 
They are scientifically made, cut to 
the accepted pattern for Navy, Army 
and R.A.F. (and for Women’s Ser- 
vices too) and are supplied in all 
sizes. We need hardly add that 
they are also completely imper- 
vious to the dirtiest weather: 


Military Mackintosh as illustrated 73/6, 


The same quality Mackintoshes 
and Raincoats always available 
for Civilian and Sporting wear. 


POST ORDERS can be fulfilled 
and goods despatched without delay 


MOSS BRO 


- COVENT GARDEN = 


Corner of KING ST. and BEDFORD ST., W.C.2. 
TEMple Bar 4477 
(12 lines) 


5, St. Ann's Square, Manchester 2; 


and 29, London Road, Camberley 
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removes all film and stain, leaving dentures 
perfectly clean, wholesome, and sterilized. 
No wonder new ‘Steradent’ users are en- 
thusiastic. No wonder regular ‘Steradent’ 
users number millions. 
*Steradent’ do the cleaning for you? Ob- 
tainable from all chemists in 1/-and 1/9d. tins. 


Millions are 
doing it the 


6 


| Steradent way! 


j 


Everybody is enthusiastic after 
~~ they have tried this modern method 


of cleaning dentures. It’s so easy 
and so effective. You merely leave 


your false teeth in ‘Steradent’ solution overnight or while you dress. 
*‘Steradent’ cleans every crevice, completely 


Why not let 


HOW TO DO IT 
Half tumbler warm water. ‘Stera- 


dent’ —the cap of the tin full. 

STIR. Steep dentures overnight 

r" or 20 minutes. Rinse well under 
7) 


the tap. 
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Continued. 

What it really amounts to is that 
more people are finding the motor- 
car too useful to be given up readily. 
Pleasure motoring, as it used to be 
enjoyed in peacetime, consisting of 
long runs to the coast or equally long 
saunters round country lanes, is a 
thing of the past, but the car can 
and will continue to be used as the 
more comfortable form of travel to 
and from places of entertainment— 
whether it is a local cinema, or a 
centre for riding, fishing or any 
other sport and for visiting friends. 
It provides a freedom of movement 
and an independence that public 
means of transport can never hope 
to offer, quite apart from its comfort 
and convenience. 


This being so, I have not been 
surprised to find that several of my 
friends have recently bought either 
new or second-hand cars in good 
condition. They regard their pur- 
chases in the nature of investments, 
for they believe that motor-cars will 
be more expensive to buy for some 
time after the war is over, and that 
they may even be scarce until such 
time as the manufacturers can 
return to full production once more. 
Looked at in either way it is money 
well spent. 





Mr. Paul Nash has pointed out to 
us that he is not an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, as stated on page 427 
of our issue dated March 30. We 
must, therefore, apologise for this 
incorrect designation. In a future 
number we hope to introduce a full 
selection of representative works by 
Mr. Paul Nash. 


With regard to the review of his 
book, ‘‘Of No Importance,’’ which 
appeared in our issue of March 30, 
Flight Lieutenant Rom Landau has 
written to us observing that the review 
evokes the impression that he is not 
naturalised. He says: ‘ To-day, 
when . . . this country more than 
any other stands for all that we have 
learned to cherish in Western civil- 
isation, | may be forgiven if I feel 
proud to bea British citizen... . I 
left Poland at the age of fourteen ; I 
have never written a book in Polish ; 
with one exception, all my books 
were written in English, and _ first 
appeared in this country, and it 
has never occurred to me to regard 
myself as anything but an English 
author.” 


March saw the publication of the 
sixth number of “ Serial Map Service,” 
a monthly production of very great 
interest to all who wish to follow con- 
temporary events in detail. It is 
doubtless a matter of regret to the 
cartographer that his productions are 
most in demand when there is a war 
in progress; but there is no doubt 
that the “ Serial Map Service ’’ enables 
one more easily to grasp what is 
happening. The text is edited by 
Gordon Godfrey, and the accompany- 
ing maps, which are well produced by 
George Philip and Son, Ltd., are 
edited by George Goodall. The maps 
are extremely interesting and topical ; 
those recently published showing, for 
instance, the Italian Empire, the Third 
Reich to-day and its minorities, the 
Turkish earthquake zones and those 
of the world, and an economic and 
communications map of South-East 
Europe. Each issue carries a War 
Digest. Major Hamish Wilson contri- 
buted a provocative article to the 
March issue, in which he traced the 
growth of the Third Reich and dis 
cussed the strategy of Germany's new 


Schlieffen Plan,’’ emphasising our 
peril if Germany can build up a 
sufficient air supremacy A subscrip 


tion to the “ Serial Map Service "’ costs 
18s. 6d. per annum, and ring-binders, 
to fit into which holes are already 
punched in both text and maps, can 
be obtained for 3s. 6d 




















Rotting wood 
occe.e OF Good 
Sound Timber? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
YOUR HANDS—-ANDA 
DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber 
is ever safe from in- 
festation by Dry-rot 
spores and the conse- 
quent damage Dry-rot 
causes. In tropical cli- 
mates the added menace 
of White Ants makes 
it still more important 
that timber should 
be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof beams, floor joists and 
other structural woodwork are liable to attack also by Death- 
Watch Beetle. There is, however, one certain protection against 
all the enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Preserving 
Stain. Repairs and renewals are costly. 
Avoid this expense by timely treatment 
with Solignum, the leading Wood 
Preservative, used throughout the 








2 3 WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 
world for more than thirty-five years. anv waite ant pestrovER 





FREE: SEND A POST CARD FOR COLOUR CARD AB8 


SOLIGNUM >) ee 205 BOROUGH HIGH STREET, LONDON, 8.E.1 
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A NEW PICTORIAL RECORD OF 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 


This 48-page pictorial record of the Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, 
published by “ THE SPHERE,” deals comprehensively with the most 
popular of the famous operas. All the new stars, as well as the 
established favourites, are featured in their own particular roles and 
MANY PAGES IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING SCENERY AND 
COSTUMES will be of tremendous value to the amateur company. It 
would make an attractive Gift at any time—for your convenience 
there is an order form below. 




















ORDER FORM 
TO THE PUBLISHER, “ THE SPHERE,” 
This Pictorial Record of Gilbert 32-34, $t. Bride Street, London, E.C.4 
, and Sullivan Operas is published Please forward to me......... copies of the 
I by special arrangement with the new “ SPHERE” Gilbert and Sullivan Souvenir at 
Rupert D'Oyly Carte Opera a cost of 3/6 each (3/10 post free), for which | 


Company. As only a limited enclose......---+6.+. 
number are printed you are 
advised to order your copies im- NAME 


mediately to avoid disappointment 
ADDRESS 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“REBECCA,” AT THE QUEEN’S. 

ISS DAPHNE DU MAURIER has turned her 
best-selling novel into what promises to be one 
of the most successful plays of the year. Her adap- 
tation follows the novel very closely. Usually this 
is a disadvantage, but not so in this instance. Pos- 
sibly inherited stage instinct makes her think in terms 
of the theatre. The play, of course, is sheer melo- 
drama, but it is so well done it can frequently pass 
as a psychological study of a nerve-racked man. 
Mr. Owen Nares plays the réle of a widower whom 
everyone thought passionately devoted to his deceased 
wife. As a fact, he hated her. She was a slut who 
brazenly betrayed him. For the sake of his family 
name he shut his eyes to her infidelities. Until one 
day she told him she was about to become the mother 
of a child which could not be his. So he shot her, 
stowed her body aboard the yawl she was fond of 
sailing alone, and scuttled the boat. His new bride 
(a delightful and sensitive performance by Miss Celia 
Johnson) finds herself mistress of an antagonistic 
household. The late Mrs. de Winter, it seemed, had 
a charm that frequently goes with intense selfishness ; 
her servants adored her. Particularly Mrs. Danvers 
(another fine performance by Miss Margaret Ruther- 
ford), the housekeeper. She keeps a jealous eye on 
her new mistress. She glides in and out of the play 
in a most disturbing manner. Whenever the bride, 
thinking herself alone, glances over her shoulder, she 
is fairly certain to see Mrs. Danvers lurking in the 
shadows. This is certainly an engrossing play ; there 
is not a dull moment in it. Mr. George Devine’s 
direction merits the highest praise. In most produc- 
tions, when the leading characters hold the centre of 
the stage they are as isolated as if they were on a 
desert island. Mr. Devine contrives to suggest the 
movement and bustle of a normal household without 

diverting the playgoer’s attention from the scene. 





“JEANNIE,” AT WYNDHAM'’S. 
This is a simple story, simply told. Miss Irene 
Hentschel’s production is perfect, and the acting could 





not be bettered. Even characters who make but a 
momentary appearance stand out as definite types. 
Jeannie is a spinster of thirty-one. Miss Barbara 
Mullen, who is ten years younger than that, gives a 
clever performance in the réle, though a sound critic 
should see her in other parts before acclaiming her a 
genius. Left a “‘ fortune’’ of £200 by her skinflint 
father, she decides to spend it on one glorious burst 
of life before settling down as an old maid. She goes 
to Vienna, and during the journey meets a fellow- 
traveller who is that dangerous combination of com- 
mercial traveller and Yorkshireman. The scenes be- 
tween the two (Mr. Eric Portman gives an outstanding 
performance in the rdéle) are deliciously natural: the 
sharing of tips being a most amusing touch. Having 
spent her fortune, Jeannie returns to Glasgow 
and “ service.’’ She becomes a cook-housekeeper- 
washerwoman at ten shillings a week. Happily, 
her Yorkshireman turns up like a fairy prince to 
rescue his Cinderella. A charming play, if over 
leisurely in the telling. 


“A HOUSE IN THE SQUARE,” 
AT THE ST. MARTIN’S. 

This is ‘a wise and witty play. If there is too little 
action, and rather too much talk, it is talk that must 
make the walls of the house in Eaton Square glad 
that they have ears. At the rise of the curtain one 
realises that this is the sort of house one inherits 
rather than acquires. In 1910 Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
is a society hostess into whose ears Cabinet Ministers 
pour their most precious secrets. Her daughter (Miss 
Margaret Rawlings) is a suffragette who chains her- 
self to railings, and rejects an offer of marriage from 
a rising politician for the greater joy of burning down 
his ancestral home. Then comes war. The house is 
now a hospital, with Miss Braithwaite its competent 
matron. A kindly and understanding woman, she 
even includes on her staff a blonde nurse of the kind 
that wounded officers prefer. Her daughter marries 
her M.P., but he is killed, leaving yet another gener- 
ation, a girl, to grow up in the house. In 1936 the 
house still has a dignified and contented air. Its 
facade, like its inmates’ hair, is a trifle greyer, but, 


despite taxation, there is still a butler to answer the 
bell. Then comes the present war. The grand- 
daughter (Miss Jane# Johnson) is such another rebel 
as her mother was. She is a militant pacifist. The 
years have made Miss Braithwaite even more tolerant. 
She can listen to the girl’s hysterical outbursts with 
sympathy. Finally we see the house turned into flats. 
That is its end, but one feels that its soul goes marching 
on. An interesting play. Miss Braithwaite gives a 
great performance, and Miss Margaret Rawlings lends 
admirable support as the daughter. Mr. Michael 
Shepley is excellent as one of those chuckle-headed, 
decent sort of chaps in which he specialises. Miss 
Marian Spencer gives a’clever performance as a fanatic 
who feels her mission in life is to pour petrol on the 
dying embers of lost causes. 


“GOOD MEN SLEEP AT HOME,” 
AT THE SHAFTESBURY, 

Wherever good men sleep, it won’t be at the 
Shaftesbury. A jolly farce, calculated to keep even 
over-dined bad men awake. The author, Mr. Walter 
Ellis, owes a lot to his producer, Mr. Walter Ellis. 
There is also a lot owing to ‘“‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest,’’ for ‘‘ Bunburying’”’ is a feature of 
the play. Mr. Hugh Wakefield, Mr. Mackenzie Ward, 
and Miss Olga Lindo make an ideal team. One hopes 
to see them again in another farce. But it will not 
be soon. This one should run for months. 








CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS. 


Readers are free to post this paper to any country 
other than the following, to which only the pub- 
lishers or newsagents with a permit may post : Italy, 
Ruthenia, Holland (Netherlands), Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Denmark, Switzerland, Hungary, Jugoslavia, 
Sweden, Japan, China, Norway, San Marino, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Spain, Bulgaria, Thailand (Siam), 
Vatican City, Rumania, Turkey, Greece, Portugal, 
Monaco, Liechtenstein, Andorra, or any 
dependencies thereof. 











MAY SUFFER FROM 


PYORRHOEA 


If your gums are shrinking, and 
bleed when you brush them, there 
is no time to waste — see your 
dentist. You may have already 
started to develop dreaded gum 
decay (Pyorrhoea). 

Forhans used regularly stops “ pussy ” 
bleeding gums. Thousands of dentists 
use Forhans anti-pyorrhoea astringent 
in their surgeries. Night and morning 
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brush your teeth with Forhans brand 
original dentifrice. It whitens dull, dingy 
teeth and removes acids 
that cause decay, Start 
using Forhans to-day 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 











NOTABLE NUMBERS 


78, FORE STREET, EXETER. The Old Chevalier Inn—traditionally associated 
with Prince Charles who, in 1644 is said to have made it his headquarters. 





Smokers who remain loyal to the dictates of quality are 
reminded of that other Notable Number—Player’s No. 3. 
Distinctive flavour and aroma are always associated with the 


choice Virginia tobacco in this fine cigarette. 


CORRESPONDENCE TRAINING 
in 
ENGINEERING 


The Engineer's Guide to Success” shows how to qualify 
in Civil, Mechanical, Chemical, Electrical, Automobile, 
Aeronautical, ——- Television, Sound Recording, etc., 
engineering. th th the authoritative home-study courses 
Wm TO-DAY for FREE copy of this 
great Guide at contains the world’s widest choice of 


engineering courses—over - -covering all Branches and 
Qualifications such 
A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M. Mech. 
A.M.1.Chem. “s A.M.LE.E., 
AF.R.AeS., ete. Trainin, 
until Successful Gensmaieel 
Special tutorial arrange- 
ments for overseas students. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL 

INSTITUTE OF GREAT © 
BRITAIN, 97, TEMPLE 
BAR HOUSE, London, E.C.4 


(Founded 1917. 
20.006 Successes) 
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IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S “CALIBAN’ 
RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
lowas 3feet given by running brooks, 

@ running costs or attention. 


SIR W H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 
Salford 5, Lancs. 
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BRITISH COLONIAL 
STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Frinton « on = Sea * s 
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Stan Stamp CollectingNow 


WE CAN HELP you/ 


SE... 
} GEO-V- PICTORIAL SETS 


* We specialise in the postally used and Kinz 
George V. sets. Remember, they are all 
obsolete and rising in price, secure them while 

: our stocks last. Complete iist on request 
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Now is the time to complete betor 





prices again rise. Catalogue of the 


Jubilee 


— 
CORONATIONS 


omplete your set at to-day 

low prices! Let us know your 
missing items in JUBILEES or 
CORONATIONS and we will make you 
a special price to complete your set 
THE “PHILATECTOR "’ ELECTRIC WATERMARK DETECTOR 


No more messy benzine 
No more spoiled stamps 





stamps and varieties. mint 


and used, on request 
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By Charles F. Ingram. 
HE centenary of the first adhesive postage stamp, 
which will be celebrated in this country next month 
by the issue of special stamps of the lower denominations, 
will also be the occasion for several stamp tributes from 
other countries. The United States of 
America will issue a centenary stamp, 
probably in portrait tvpe, featuring 
Sir Rowland Hill, and special issues 
are reported for Brazil, Paraguay, and 
Salvador. 
Salvador’s contribution will com 
prise three line-engraved stamps, values 
8 cents, 30 cents, and 80 cents, also bear- 
ing a portrait of Sir Rowland Hill, The 
two high values will do duty for air 
mail. It is fitting that Brazil 
commemorate the event, as 
country Was the first to follow the British initiative 
famous Bull’s-eyes ” type of design 
in 1843 
study. 





GREAT BRITAIN 
THe ‘* PENNY 
Biack " OF 1840 


should 
that 


, With the 
, Which first appeared 
Specialists still find them an interesting series for 
Switzerland, under the Cantonal administration, 
also issued stamps that year, and although the United States 
issued ** Carriers”? stamps 
as far back as 1842, and 
* Postmasters "’ stamps 
in 1845, it was not until 
1847 that the next 
Governmental issue ap 
peared, the first of a long 
line of portrait stamps 
for the United States, 
followed by the now 
famous Post Office” 
Mauritius issue in the 
same year. In 1849 Bavaria, Belgium and France 
the stamp scheme, and from 1850 onwards 
march of the postage stamp began in earnest. 
From the day of issue, May 6, 1840 
and [wopenny Blues ” 
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adopted 
the steady 
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Penny 
prime 
good demand, 
fine condition, 
among the most attractive 
the collector’s album. 
philatelic viewpoint, there is no more 
fascinating study than that provided 
by our first stamps 
teresting 


have been 
especially in 
and remain to this day 
stamps in 
From the 


Numerous in 
Varieties exist of major and 
importance, such as double 
letters, re-entries, guide inverted 
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watermarks, all of which are eagerly 
sought after. To this day, frequent 
discoveries bring to light some fresl 
detail in their history 
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4d. to ts., all of 
this ce 


this vear with ial series of twelve values, 


which are now available to collectors in 


mantry This is one of the 


Inost attractive sets of 
the Dominion Each stamp bears a different design of 
historical interest, from the 
landing of the Maoris u 
1350, as depicted on the 4d 


zold-miners 
of 1861 and a 1940 type 


value, to. the 
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The Art of the Postage Stamp . 
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Truth will out 


H. 


The amazingly big results achieved 
at Harmer’s Bond Street Stamp 
Auctions week by week since the 
outbreak of War prove that a 
“quality first" policy pays when 
fine and rare stamps are to be 
bought or sold. 


Keen collectors pay that little 
extra at Harmer’s of Bond Street 
because they know that Harmer’s 
Service protects their interests and 
assures their satisfaction as well 
as the Vendor's. 


lf you have stamps to sell, let 
Harmer's of Bond Street act for 
you and be sure of the highest 


possible realisation Write for 
brochure “Selling Stamps at 
Auction.” Better still, call at Bond 


Street and talk matters over with 
us. Early summer selling dates 
can be arranged and _ liberal 
advances made, pending sale, if 
desired. 


If you wish to buy, ask for free illustrated 
Catalogues of forthcoming Auctions 


R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


131-137 New Bond St., 


Telephone 
Telegrams 


(Established over 50 years) 


London, W.1 


MAYfatr 0218 (3 lines) 


“ Phistamsel 


Wesdo, London 
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GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK |. The annual Red STANDARD CATALOGUE 
( ‘ f | j nea } 
Issued 6th May, 1840 a i usual, the designs featur OF POSTAGE STAMPS 

The Centenary of the famous ‘' Penny Black "' is celebrated . | bir | ia ecia OF TH E WOR LD 

th par ; le d blicit creatin n ove , ‘ Sr Ps af ' 

whelaine Pies’ ior Hg pr: Mod to veneh the age of ‘ : ae _ eh debrhats — : 1940 EDITION 

100 years and supplies are becom / Nas << Dine Ll Lie rks vit the nat 

ing scarce. While stocks last, we T 7 6°. jor pant ce NOW ON SALE 

offer copies in fine condition / Hungary introduce » new Admi H ‘. : 

Other qualities from 2/- each ickere peg lipean: terse iam reine bees Mier All the World's Postage Stamps since 1840 clearly 
be hold i rage wh — of all —_ and — poe b ci alehe een eta cbciaye ens age se bested ps and accurately described without complications 
stamps o srea ritain an many other countrs msue nt ree aitle iti ‘ i I t t 
earths willingly sent against references or deposit desivt ne of which shows the profile ead of the ruler —_—- layout rar to understand 

. a ee a i hacnaee y RO -Adge-siiee tig pa is pages illustrations 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 e centenary of the ly vaimik Kema 
Turkey issues four portrait POSTAGE éd. EXTRA 
tamp ‘ t ABROAD 10d 
I he will be f ved i S U.S.A. & CANADA 
| special stamp dedicated to t ° $1.50 POST FREE 
STAMPS [| “esccss 
| Hugi ists ew ps WHITFIELD KING & CO 
Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of trait stamp of K Bor I & Cc ° 
| all countries sent on approval, at 9d pape 1a 
| in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices an ait : erie f twe IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable. Kent cannageer sper er 4 Mapai sediisned 186 
\ yns .erial interes 
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Famcus. QUEENS by fameus “Masters. 
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[ 7 QUEEN CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
(National Portrait Gallery) 
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GHLAN GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
Uae by ol Cacdenald uch 


In her veins flowed royal blood, giving her the queenly 
Wacdemalid rill ube distinction that commands loyalty. And similarly, in Highland 


Hscotew waisky l 


Sikems QieITM 500 


Queen “Grand Liqueur” there are choice spirits, skilfully 
blended to give this sovereign Whisky that distinction of 
flavour which will claim your allegiance from the first sip. 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; also GLASGOW and LONDON. 














Men in the higher ranks of life, in the Services 
3) - bs and in private life, prefer really fine cigarettes 


le 4 to a few more of an ordinary brand. They 
il ifs 


on , 
WADILLY LONG, smoke 555’s because they have proved for 


themselves that no finer cigarette is obtainable. 
100 State Express 555.5 may 


be sent DU Ty FREE io 
H ste Navy and B.E.F. 
-, postage paid 





